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An engineer checks the setting of a precision the world of industry for seven generations. Af 
tool. The skill of his hands is disciplined by a life Newton Chambers every present-day development 
habit of precision and fine workmanship, qualities | rests on the sure foundation of 160 years of 


that have made Newton Chambers respected in hard-won experience. 


Newton Chambers 


& COMPANY LIMITED, THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 


HEAVY CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING, EXCAVATORS, INDUSTRIAL AND DOMESTIC HEATING APPLIANCES, FUEL 
ECONOMISERS, IZAL AND OTHER CHEMICAL PRODUCTS. 
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If you really care for your 


Always use 





the oiliest oil 


Remember that an engine responds to kindness just like a living thing. Give your car the 

blended, balanced, cushioning lubrication of BP Energol and how well you will be rewarded in 

smooth running, easy starting and a positive refusal to cause expense and trouble. A planned 
programme of BP Energol Lubrication will keep you and your car on the best of terms. 


RECOMMENDED BY ROLLS-ROYCE AND LEADING MOTOR MANUP ACTURERS 


A PRODUCT OF ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY, WHOSE SYMBOL IS 
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SUPPLIERS OF 
1953 EVEREST 
CLIMBING SUITS 








Sports clothing for men, women 
and children made in nylon, cotton 
poplin and gab.rdine. Now the 
exclusive Howard Flint cotton- 
nylon material, worn and 

proved on Everest, is 

added to the Flintwear 


range 


Flintweor Sports Cloth- 

ing is avcilable from all 
good sports departments 
and outfitters. 


Write to sole Manufacturers for name of 
nearest stockist 


Howard Flint Limited, AVERY HOUSE, 
AVERY ROW, LONDON, W.1I._ Te!: MAYfair 3262 


Gace 


Bedding Conte 


Another JOHN PERRING Enterprise 


DUNLOPILLO 


MATTRESSES 





Insuper quality rayon 
cotton damask covers 
- attractive shades of 
Gold, Green, Blue and 
Pink. 


Also selection of other colours 
3 ft. 4 ft. 6 in. 
Famous Four £13 1 0 £19 9 0 
Deep Six £1810 0 £28 3 6 
Other sizes available. 
Also matched Sets of Slumberland Flexible 
Edge Divan Base and Dunlopillo Mattress. 
3 ft. 4 ft. 6in. 
With Famous Four £25 17 6 £3550 
With Deep Six £32100 £4550 
13 Brompton Rd, KNIGHTSBRIDGE S.W.3. phone: KNightsbridge 1777 
or from any JOHN PERRING Branch: 


KINGSTON-on-Thames (Main Furniture Showrooms) 


WORTHING GUILDFORD STAINES EAST SHEEN 
OXFORD TOOTING SLOUGH WOKING 
CHICHESTER TWICKENHAM READING RICHMOND 


DELIVERY 


over a 
large area 


Order 
by Mail 


JACKAMANS Ltd 
SOUTHEND 
HOUNSLOW 
GRAYS 
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4 NEW KIND OF TOILET SOAP 


CIDAL 


FOR DISCRIMINATING 
PEOPLE 


CIDAL toilet soap purifies the skin. Its 
mild, lightly scented lather contains 
Hexachlorophene —a gently protective 
germicide that ensures day-long personal 
freshness, and guards against minor skin 
ailments and infections. A fragrant soap 
for all the family. 11d. 


CIDAL Cream Shampoo, also containing 
Hexachlorophene, ensures a 
healthy scalp—the surest 
against dandruff. 1/5d. 


clean, 
safeguard 


J. BIBBY & SONS LTD., 
KING EDWARD STREET, LIVERPOOL 3. 





No other fire of equal loading gives such 


immediate comfort 


Ferranti electric fires 
are designed for 
efficiency and made 
to last. The reflector 

is scientifically shaped 

and the element 

accurately positioned 

to throw out a wide 

and comforting 

zone of warmth. 

The heat is im- 

mediately effective. 

Model No. F3117 

1250 2500 watts 

tlluminated grille ; 

in Silver finish or Copper 

and Solium £18.19.9 (Tax paid 
Other models from &5 


An electric fire should give a wide zone of comfort, warming 
you comfortably from head to toe, not scorching your face. 


F E R R AN Tl ey 


do just that! 


FIRST — FOREMOST — HOTTEST 
For free illustrated leaflet write to: 
DEPT. D.A., MOSTON, MANCHESTER I10 


FERRANTI LTD., 
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You’ve never known 746 comfort 
until you’ve tried 


DUNLOPILLO 


Deeper Dunlopillo Sleep gives extra daytime 
energy. For the perfect comfort that brings ful/y 
refreshing sleep you need a mattress which will 
mould itself to your body however you lie. Only 
Dunlopillo, with the gentle resilience of its 
millions of interconnecting air-bubblescan provide 
this vital, over-all support. Only on a 
Dunlopillo mattress is your relaxation 
truly complete, bringing you more 
real rest per sleeping hour and 
extra energy for daytime 

work and play. 


@ IT’S ECONOMICAL Dunlopillo is the world’s most 
economical mattress. It has no springs to damage or 
sag...no stuffing to pack down or form lumps. It 
never needs re-making and will give you year after 
year of undiminishing comfort. 


@ IT’S HYGIENIC § Dunlopillo is always fresh and com- 
pletely hygienic because it continually ventilates itself 
through those interlinked air-cells. 


@ IT SAVES WORK Dunlopillo cuts down housework 
because it never needs turning or airing and because 
it is so light and easily handled. 


@ IT’S NON-ALLERGIC §=Dunlopillo does not create dust or 
fluff, the sure enemies of a!lergy-sufferers. 


DUNLOPILLO, a Dunlop invention, is the only cushioning 
material of its kind that is backed by over 20 years 
manufacturing experience. 





| 
THE DEEP SIX THE FAMOUS FOUR | 
| For those who A cestfully resilient mat- 
seek the softest, tress... the perfect choice investment | 
most profound for those who prefer firmer you'll ever 
| 


comfort. body support. enatee you CAN ALSO ENJOY DUNLOPILLO COMFORT IN CHAIRS 


From €15.17.6, From £10.18.0. (2’ 6”) 

(2’ 6") & CUSHIONS - COT MATTRESSES * UNDERLAY & STAIR PADS 
Try Dunlopillo comfort for yourself at your furnisher or send for fully illustrated leaflet to: 

DUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD. (DUNLOPILLO DIVISION), RICE LANE, WALTON, LIVERPOOL, 9 LONDON: 77 KINGS ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W.3 
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— whose wide knowledge of wines 
is freely at your disposal — 
Suggest that you take this opportunity of benefiting 


from their accumulated wine wisdom of 150 years as 
demonstrated in these three sampling cases. 


Bristol Dry Sherry and 
Directors’ Bin Port 


Each being the finest example of 
its kind shipped to this country. 


1 Bott 

Bristol Dry Sherry ... 25/6 
1 Bow 

Directors’ Bin Port ... 24/- 





Including carriage and packing 49/6 





A NEW selection of Sherries from 
the famous Bristol Milk Cellars 


The modestly priced sherries in this 
new selection, ranging from pale dry 
Fino to rich brown, are perfect 
for everyday use. 


1 Bort. Club Amontillado, dry 19/- 
1 Bort. Select Shooting, 

full golden isd 19/6 
1 Bort. Fino, light pale dry... 20]- 
1 Bor. Falanda, 

superior rich golden ... 20/6 
1 Bort. Old Fashioned Brown 20/6 





Including carriage and packing 99/6 


FREE We also include with our compliments a 4 bottle of our “Hunting 
Port an example of a fine old Tawny Port which we offer at 22/- a bottle. 


THE CONNOISSEUR’S CASE 


consisting of four dry sherries 
of exceptional quality. 
1 Bort. Reina Victoria, 

rare old amontillado, dry 20/6 
1 Borr. Montilla, 


old very pale, dry......... 21/6 

1 Bort. Manzanilla, 
light pale, very dry 21/6 

1 Bort. Bristol Dry, 
very superior old fino...... 25/6 


Including carriage and packing 90/- 





FREE We also include with our compliments a } bottle of our “Directors’ Bin” Port, 
the supreme example of a very superior old tawny port which we offer at 24/- a bottle. 


By Appointment Wine Merchants eg to the late King George Vi 


& SONS LTD., DENMARK HOUSE, BRISTOL, 


Founded 1796 
London Office : 40 King Street, St. James's, S.W.1 





iA RVEYS of Bristol 





JOHN HARVEY 
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FOOT NOTE for men 


You will be wise to ask for Health Brand, prob- 
ably the best shoes you can buy. Health Brand 
are very, very special! Faultlessly made, 
beautifully styled, yet never “showy”. 
Miles and miles better (and more 
comfortable) than shoes costing 
only a little less. The styles cater 
for all occasions—from dancing t 
in Mayfair to shooting in 
Scotland. 


Brand 









SHOES 
by 
ple CROCKETT & JONES 
Oxford 


The correct 
‘Dress’ shoe. 
75$/= Leaflet and address of your nearest stockist 
sent on request to Dept 
CROCKETT & JONES LIMITED 
NORTHAMPTON 











CVS-5S0 
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CUCKOO IN THE NEST 


A FIRM of manufacturing chemists 


were producing chloroform by 
a process in which chloride of lime 
was a principal raw material. This 
chemical, however, caused excessive 
frothing in the distillation process. 
As a result the chloroform. stills 
could not be filled to capacity and 
the rate of distillation was 
slowed down considerably. 
On I.C.I.’s suggestion the firm 


adopted an alternative process 





using chlorine and hydrated lime 
instead of chloride of lime. The 
changeover was entirely successful. 
Manufacture was simplified, frothing 
was practically eliminated and the 
firm were able to double their 
output of chloroform — a chemical 
which today plays an important 

part in the manufacture of 


penicillin in addition to its 


tee Use in anesthesia and as an 


WA 


industrial solvent. 














We haven't forgotten about darning at 
Tootal. In fact we were probably among the first 
to reinforce wear points, with generous reinforce- 
ments too. For that and other reasons TOOTAL 
Socks need very little darning. But then, a big bu/, 
then comes comfort. How long is two feet of 
comfort? That depends on the wool. It mustn't 
shrink. It mustn’t felt up after repeated washing 
and wearing. In fact it must behave like EPILOX 
brand wool from which TOOTAL Socks are made. 
The quality never varies and the soft, comfortable 
woolly feel remains so long that some people think 


rooTaL Socks never wear out. They carry the 


rooTaL Guarantee of Satisfaction. Price 9/11 a pair. 


“TOOTAL 
SOCKS 


For schoolboys—remember there are TOOTAL Stockings specially 
built to stand up to rugged treatment. Carry the TooTAL 
Guarantee of Satisfaction. Sizes 64-10. Prices about 7/11 to 
9/11 a pair. 


FOOTAL BROADHURST LEE CO. LTD., 56 OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER ! 


We knew that the Redfyre kept in all night, that it 
was wonderfully economical, burning coal, coke or 


any fuel we could get. But until we saw it we hadn't 


realised that it was so attractive. From that 


moment there was no other fire for us—and 


oh! what a boon it’s been! 


THE 


REDFYRE, 


CONTINUOUS BURNING FIRE 


BY NIGHT 


¢ , 
Oh ter CORE , 
From your local dealer—or send a postcard to: 


Newton Chambers & Co. Ltd., Thorncliffe, Nr. Sheffield 





Lean back and take it easy in this 
Parker-Knoll—the | 
“Langdale” contemporary Wing Chair. It | 
has all the elegance of its classical counter- 


most comfortable 





parts with a modern slant of the back to suit 
the modern posture of relaxation. 


P.K.734 “ LANGDALE” 


£14.10.0 
See (and sit) for yourself at your local fur- 


nishers, or visit our London Showrooms at 
13 Henrietta 
If you can’t do either, then write for our illus- 
trated folder to Dept. A.16, Parker-Knoll Ltd. 


Place, Cavendish Square. 


PARKER KNOLL LTD. 
a HIGH WYCOMBE, 
BUCKS 
CVS-100 
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BY APPOINTMENT TABLE SALT AND PEPPER 
MANUFACTURERS TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VIL 
CEREBOS LIMITED 


=a Moments Musical 






















| hn Castle or Ce Mage 


THE SALT OF HOSPITALITY 





The Grundig home Tape Recorder faithfully records 


Mh any home 


~ everything it hears, and then plays it back as often as 
C&T) required. Family singsongs, quarrels, virtuosi, are all taped 
‘2 by the Grundig, enabling you to create a family album of 
sound for moments nostalgic in the years to come, What 
you don’t like you erase for ever, merely by pushing a 
button, leaving the tape ready for anything. Some people 
even take a recording of the radio 
programme they detest most 











and play it back to people 
they like least. You want 
another reason for buying one? 
It revels in office work — it’s the 
dictating machine par excellence. 
Amazingly simple to operate 
Fool-proof push-button control 
throughout, plus magic eye tuning 


and the unique Grundig microphone 
as sensitive as the hurnan ear. 


Price 80 GNs 
H.P. Terms Available 


Keporler wr 
TWO-SPEED TAPE RECORDER 
—— cE mend The Finest Tape Recorder in the World 

D Most Radio and Photographic Dealers stock Grundig. Ask 
A r e y by e &r { for a demonstration today, or send for illustrated Folder to: 
CHOCOLATE ASSORTMENT GRUNDIG (GT. BRITAIN) LTD. 
. +. like Kunzle Cakes —a compliment to Good Taste Dept. P.N., KIDBROOKE PARK ROAD, S.E.3 


= ag = 





eC. KUNZLE- LTD., BERMINGHAM, ENGEAND 8 ©CSCSSSHOSHHHOSSSOOOHHOOSCSOOSEOCC®E 








MosT 


Trade Inquiries to 


VALSTAR LTD., 314 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. |! 


AVAILABLE 
LEADING 
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STORES 








DO YOU KNOW THESE IMPORTANT 
FACTS ABOUT WATCH QUALITY ? 





Specially shaped ruby bearings 
phere od in place 


Curved inner 
eae +4} surface reduces 
= = - “e friction 
>: A, 


¢ 








The most vital part of any 
watch is the balance. All 
Rotary movements—mas- 
terpieces of delicate crafts- 
have at least 
1§ jewels for 
running of 
moving parts 


manship 
smooth 


accurate the 


a ~ 
TINY I ion magsctic 
hairspring 
THE #OTARY Galance 
assem 





Rotary 
standing in looks as well 
as performance 
smart cocktail watch with 
a big appeal for all women 
of fashion 


@15.12.6d. 


watches are out- 


Here is a 


In solid gold at 


ORDINARY BUTTON 


4a. 
THE ROTARY DUSTPROOF 
WINDING BUTTON 


seals out dust 
b AMAL, 


With ordinary watch 
winders, dust and dirt can 
easily enter the case. But 
they're sealedout of Rotary 
watches by aspring-loaded 
washer attached to the 
winder. Another instance 
of Rotary’s unsparing 
attention to detail ! 











Finew quality ruby jewels 


at all the working surfaces Super fine 


y 


inferior watches are cheap 
They need 
costly re 


escapements 
frequent and 
parr Make sure you get 
a Rotary, and you'll get 
jewelled lever escapements 
that 
service 


give years of good 








vets a » _— a 
* ‘ x g~ 
Ee ¢ 
. er) Lyf? 
‘ .U are © 
aes magnet 
herme sable yey 
balence wren “'PTINE 
THe ROTARY 
JOWELLED LEVER ESCAPEMENT 
Among other faults of 





la 

Warcnes 
Iecuracy and distinction 
at a reasonable price 


In watches it’s detail that 


is all-important. ‘This is 
the fact on which Rotary 
watches have built their 


unsurpassed reputation for 
quality and craftsmanship 
Your own good taste and 
judgment will 
Rotary 

ler's exper 


specity 


and your jewel- 
ience will con- 
firm your choice. 














Be 
The ‘CAPTAIN’ 


There is a superb range of 


Rotary watches for men 
Illustrated is a handsome, 
slender model with sweep 
seconds hand. It's fine 


value in gold at 223.0.0d, 





Ask your jeweller for ROTARY -by name 
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Jamaica’s and Havana’s Best Cigars 


The same fine quality 
Havana wrappers are used 
for both brands of cigars. 
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Ani DE ( yy) Under the control of Cleveland’s 


foundation engineers, the rock strata deep under the surface has been 
exposed and tested ... then 
foundations which are to 
structure, 


and steel is moulded in the 
support many thousands of tons of steel 


comnecret¢ 


Phere is no better plan than to place deep foundation 


construction in Cleveland's experienced hands 


CLEVELAND 


Builders of Bridges 4 Fabricators of all types of structural steelwork 




















~ PERSONNA 


Bectston Llaides 


PERSONNA MICROMETRIC RAZOR 


solves every shaving problem. Personna 

precision blades fic all che usual kinds 

of safety razor, Used in this Personna 

Micrometric Razor they are a revelation 

of easy and efficient shaving. The 

Micrometric adjustment lets you increase 

the exposure of the blade to suit your 

beard without altering the shaving , 

angle, Heavily gold or chromium plated a re: ZIPAK 
3 ; a ‘ [6 (with 

with 10-blade Zipak Dispenser 25/ ; Mona ar cid soedeeh 





you can 
always tell... 


There's a superb look about these famous comfort-in- 
action trousers that is quite unmistakable. 

They are top favourites with international 

sportsmen and well-dressed men the world over. 
The materials are superb. They include 
specially long-wearing worsteds, and a whole 
range of other fine materials in a variety 


of attractive colours. At all leading men’s stores. 
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Your car 
is your 
visiting 
card... 


it speaks of your standing and that of your 
Company in language all men understand. The 
Wolseley Six-Eighty is in truth the perfect car for 
the business executive. Its modern lines are 
conservative yet impressive. Its performance is 
first-class. Its roominess, and interior amenities — 
car heater, controlled ventilation, twin interior 
lights and extra large locker capacity, etc.—are 
those of a car costing considerably more to buy 
and torun. A phone call to your nearest Wolseley 
showroom will quickly ensure convincing evidence. 


Buy wisely —buy 


© Na HA &) 
Means WOLSELEY 


London Showroom: : 


MO FO 8.5 
12 Berkeley Street, W.1. 


ensures 
nothing but pleasure 
from each cigarette 


This Dunhill Holder contains a Crystal Filter 

which cools the smoke, keeps tobacco particles 

from your mouth and absorbs nicotine and tar. It 
enables you to keep on smoking your favourite brand 
of cigarette with the added enjoyment of filtered 
smoking too. Each filter lasts for 20 cigarettes and is 
changed in a moment. Ask your tobacconist 

to show you the Dunhill De-Nicotea today. 

Price 17/6 (in box with 10 filters). 


Junhill. 
DE-NICOTEA 


CRYSTAL FILTER 


Cigarette Holder 


BY APRON’ 


THENT 
TOBACCONISTS 
TO THE LATE KING GEORGE 
ALFREO OUNMHLL LTO. 


ALFRED DUNHILL LTD, 30 DUKE STREET, LONDON SW.! 
Renowned for pipes. lighters, cigarettes and tobaccos. 


N - 
‘ex -- 


The Wolseley Six-Eighty. 
There is also the Wolseley 
Four-Fortyfour 


OLSELEY 


LTD - €owtsF 


OXFORD 


Overseas Business: Nufheld Exports Lted., Oxford and 41 Pice:dily, London, W.1 


‘ 


‘, « « In my opinion, 
there is no better 4 
way of learning a “ 
foreign language” ig 
G.W.B. (M.B.) 


<7 must send you an expression of appreciation for your help during 
the past few months. Thanks to this, our holiday was a triumphant 
success. Wee explored many of the lesser known parts of old Paris-—the 
‘Quartier Latin’ and Montmartre, as well as nooks and by-ways of quaint 
old Barbizon and Chartres. 

¢¢/ look forward to spending my next holiday in the South of France. 

¢¢/ am determined, too, that before visiting Holland again I shall avail 
myself of the Linguaphone Course in Dutch! In my opinion there is no 
better way of learning a foreign langnage.?? G.W.B. (M.B.) 


Write for 26-page book and details of Week's Free Trial 


Yow learn quickly by Linguaphone be- 
cause you enjoy learning Toa listen to 
expert native teachers speaking on gramo- 
phone records, with perfect intonation, As 
you listen, you follow in the illustrated text- 


book the words your teacher is using 
Seon you become so sound-perfect and 
word-perfect that you are able ” 
to begin speaking, reading = 
and writing fluently. wee" 


LINGUAPHONE For vancuaces ----~ 


i 
i 
{ 
sat ‘ 
- 
Couses in 31 languages, including aga - 1 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, of ; j 
Russian, Dutch, Polish. noe age? ogg 
ao” ae oe he er oe | 
POST TH'S ae uae : ne ‘ ’ \ : \ 
- + at ! 
ye ee 
PO per nes? j ner 1 
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VAUXHALL GOLDEN JUBILEE - 1903 TO 19 § 3 





1903—First Vauxhall Ever Offered for Sale 
Single cylinder, 4” x 4j”, horizontal stroke 
Tiller steering. No reverse 


Startled citizens were still stroking their chins over the 
horseless carriage, and saying it would never replace the 
horse, when the first Vauxhall puttered on to the road. 
What a wildly daring departure for a respectable firm of 
marine engineers! And what a long way Vauxhalls 
have travelled in the fifty years since! 

Before long Vauxhalls were beating all comers for 
reliability and speed. In 1908 a 20 hp Vauxhall won the 
2,000 Mile RAC Trial coupled with the Scottish Reliability 
Trials. In 1914 four 16 hp world’s records were broken. 
In 1912 a new 20 hp world’s record of 97.15 mph over 
50 miles was set up. In 1913 the fabulous 30/98 Vauxhall, 
the sports car of sports cars was introduced. In the 1914 
war the Vauxhall 25 was the No. | staff car. It took 
King George V as near the front line as a car could go. 

Between the wars, Vauxhall set new conceptions of 
motoring value by marrying economy and performance. 
The Cadet, the * Light Six ’’, the 10 hp made motorists 
of pedestrians in tens of thousands. 


Today Vauxhall lead the way with the new Wyvern and 
Velox, so big and handsome, so powerful, inexpensive 
and economical, that the designer of that first single- 
cylinder tiller-steered marvel might well gasp at the 
revolution he began. 


pint NONI. PH 
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Vauxhall! Motors Limited 
Luton, Beds. 


It all started with 


one cylinder 





1908—Reliability 45 Years Ago! In the rac and Scottish 
Reliability Trials this 20 hp Vauxhall became the world’s 
first car to complete 2,000 miles without one involuntary stop 





1910—First 20 hp Car to Beat 100 mph 
was this Vauxhall which, at Brooklands, flashed over 
the flying half-mile at 100.08 mph 





1920—The Fabulous Vauxhall 30/98—* Onc of the greatest British 
high performance cars of all time ’’, winner of innumerable 
trophies. And still winning today in vintage car events 


And Today—The six cylinder, spacious, comfort- 
able, reliable Vauxhall Velox, an 80 mph high perform- 
ance car—which combines economy with luxury. Price £535, 
plus £224.0.10P.T. The 4 cyl. Wyvern £495, plus £207 7.6 P.T. 
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CHARIVARIA 


PEAKING at a conference on medical education, Sir 
Geoffrey Jefferson has urged students to reduce 
textbook study and increase practical experience. ‘‘ Let 
them close their books,” he is reported to have counselled, 
“let them live the next six months in ward, and casualty, 
and out-patients, let them stand forward and make 
their mistakes where it does not matter.” Sir Geoffrey's 
words will be taken to heart, not only by medical 
students but by all admissions 
to ward, and casualty and 

out-patients. 


a rc 


A good press has greeted 
the new British Railways 
booklet, Guide to Staff on 
Handling of Animals, which 
aims at promoting ‘“‘the 
general welfare and humane 
treatment of animals in 
transit.” It is hoped for a 
sequel doing as much for passengers. 





a cy 


In a letter to a daily paper, Mr. C. A. Bowen, a keen 
viewer, advocates the withholding of petrol supplies from 
motorists who have not had suppressors fitted to their 
cars. It is not known whether his suggestion has been 
taken up, but a number of non-viewing motorists are 
in favour of having a 
suppressor fitted to Mr. 

C. A. Bowen. 


A ERUAYRUIURTLRUAUIAN LULL 


Hr. Eysteinn Jonsson, Hr. Ingolfur Jonsson and 
Professor Kristinn Gudmundsson. No mention is 
made, so far, of Mr. George Dawsson. 


a a 


A Cockney barrow boy told a magistrate recently 
that he could sell two bushels of apples in thirty minutes 
in any street in London. Harley Street excepted. 

Drug capsules designed to 


4 . 
[Ro ow 
combat panic in the dentist’s ia 


chair have been tested success- {2} 
fully in a London hospital. At 
least one morning paper is 
planning to give them free 
with the front page headlines. 


a a 
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Both Sides of the Microphone 


“The sort of book you “Lord Simon of Wythen- 
would expect froma fine brain; shawe .. . jotted down table 
meticulously docketed, lucidly talk notes in a little black 
explained—and as dull as book... To-day that little 
blinking ditchwater if you black book blossoms into a 
think you're going to get bombshell, ripping aside the 
the inside story of broad- secrecy shrouding the inner 
casting Pi workings of the B.B.C... .” 
Review of a book, in the Review of same book, in the 
Sunday Pictorial Daily Express 


a a 


A recent television pro- 





a B 
According to reports * a8 
from Reykjavik, the new 4 cS 
Cabinet appointed in %, 
Iceland by President \ 
Asgeirsson will include Hr. 
Steingrimur Steinthorsson, 
Hr. Bjarni Benediktsson, 


rw 


N 
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gramme on right- and left- 
handedness asked viewers 
to find out which hand they 
used to carry a brimming 
glass, to wind wool, and so 
on. A good opportunity 
was missed for discovering 
the viewers’ choice of hand 


Fo for switching off. 






HERE will have been (de- 
pending on the temperament 
of the person concerned) a sigh 

of resignation or a sniff of expecta- 

tion at the revived interest in the 

Affair of the Missing Diplomats 

as a result of Mrs. Donald Maclean’s 

reported disappearance from Swit- 
zerland. If, as would seem likely, 
and indeed natural, what has hap- 
pened is that she has gone to 
join her husband wherever he may 
be-——presumably on the other side 
of the Iron Curtain—let 
she taken her 
with her, They 
invaluable for 
laugh 


us hope 
has Press cuttings 
should prove 
raising a hearty 
any where in those parts, 
particularly the ones from The Times 
and The Observer solemnly and self- 
righteously castigating intrusions 
into Mrs. Maclean’s privacy by 
representatives of “popular” news- 
papers. One imagines the comrades 
fairly splitting their sides and rolling 


on the floor at the thought of some of 


the choicest specimens of bourgeois 
respectability thus coming forward 
to champion Mrs. Maclean’s right to 
be left alone and undisturbed. 

It may be argued, of course, 
that there are more important 
matters at issue to-day than where 
or how Mrs, Maclean 
live, or, for that matter, what 
has happened to Messrs, Donald 
Maclean and Guy Burgess. Indeed, 
a good might be made for 
holding that, on the whole, their 
disappearance (apart from its private 
implications) is to be 


chooses to 


case 


welcomed. 


Just imagine, supposing that they 


had not disappeared, the dizzy 
heights to which they might have 
risen. If, after behaving in Cairo ina 
manner which would have brought a 
career in any other profession than 
diplomacy to a summary 

Maclean valued by 


end, 


was 80 the 
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OVER THE CURTAIN 


AND FAR 


Foreign Office that he was put in 
charge of the American Department, 
there seems little reason to doubt 
that, but for his mysterious depar- 
ture, he would in due course have 
become Permanent Under-Secretary 
at least. As for Burgess, in the light 
of his character and __ habitual 
behaviour, it cannot but seem 
rather extraordinary that he should 
have been considered suitable for 
any responsible employment. _ If, 
despite these impediments, he was 
able to get himself into the ostensibly 
exclusive Diplomatic Service, there 
is no knowing to what dangerous 
eminence he might have attained 
hereafter. 

No doubt 
Strasbourg of 


the proceedings at 

the Consultative 
Assembly of the Council of Europe 
are more significant than this strange 
Affair of the Missing Diplomats. 
It may well be that far more hangs 
on Mrs. Pandit’s address to the 
United Nations General Assembly 
now meeting in New York than on 
Mrs. Maclean’s present whereabouts. 
By the same token. Homer, perhaps, 
would have better served the interest 
of his fellow-countrymen if he had 
devoted the /liad to, say, a consider- 
ation’ of Greek unity 
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** She insists on another week to tan 
the parts where her jewels used to 
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instead of 


AWAY 


choosing to deal with Helen’s amours 
and the Trojan War. Public interest, 
however, as any poet or politician 
knows, has its own momentum. 

Nor is it by any means certain 
that the public are misguided when 
they persist in being more interested 
in the and fate of 
the Missing Diplomats than in the 
Council of Europe and the United 
Nations. In the neuroticism, the 
inward conflicts and ultimate flight 
of a Maclean 


whereabouts 


and a Burgess lies 
a parable of the times, whereas the 
proceedings at Strasbourg and New 
York have a decided air of unreality. 
The fact that the Gunpowder Plot 
was a small affair has not prevented it, 
and Guy Fawkes, from being immor- 
talized, whereas many happenings 
of, seemingly, much greater import 
at the time been forgotten. 
A future historian may well linger 
over the Diplomats, and 
hurry on when, if ever, he stumbles 
upon the names of Mrs. Pandit or 
M. Spaak. 

One circumstance, at any rate, 
is likely to puzzle posterity—why 
the departure of Maclean and 
Burgess should, apparently, have so 
upset their contemporaries, It 
André Malraux made 
the that all 
admirers in the West of life behind 
the Iron Curtain should be dispatched 
there by parachute. When they 
the descent 


seems 


have 


Missing 


was 
who once 


sensible suggestion 


make vol- 
untarily, it 


grumble. 


choose to 


churlish to 
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Visibility Improving 


‘At first I felt 
stood no chance... 
of the Socialist 
pessimistic I grew.” 
Mr. R. H. S. Crossman on the West German 

elections, The New Statesman and Nation. 
September 5. 


that the Socialists 
But the more I saw 
campaign, the less 


‘It was clear from the first day of the 
campaign that Adenauer . . 
to win.” 

Mr. R.H.S. Crosaman on the West German 
elections, The New Statesman and Nation, 
Se pte mber i2. 


. was bound 
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PEOPLE WHO LIVE IN GLASS HOUSES... 
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BOP 


BY Jj. 


T the table opposite mine, in a 
small Soho restaurant, they 
were discussing personalities 

unknown to me; a ministerial young 
man said severely, over his spaghetti 
holognaise: “I've never quite for- 
given Felix for being so Bohemian. 
D’you know, he once took me to a 
most peculiar place—I believe it was 
called a Bebop Club.” 

This phrase, italicized with the 
utmost disapproval and loathing, 
evoked, as a_ coincidence alone, 
vivid memories in an involuntary 
listener: for it must have 
exactly two years ago, on a summer's 
night as hot as this, that I myself 
climbed into a taxicab bound for a 


heen 
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MACLAREN-ROSS 


similar establishment, which lay 
beyond a no-man’s-land of bomb- 
craters and blitzed buildings some- 
where north of the Tottenham Court 
toad. 

With me were two Irishmen bent 
on amorous adventure and a girl 
called Jehane. She was a Chelsea 
art-student, at this time almost 
twenty-one and complaining already 
of the ravages of age; in the days of 
her youth, when she spelt her name 
in @ more customary manner and 
before she'd actually set eyes on me, 
she had illustrated a story of mine 
for a magazine: the drawing depicted 
the narrator, wearing steel spectacles 
and about five feet high, flirting 
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“I think I’m going to be sick.” 
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with a blonde barmaid of massive 
build, who towered at least twelve 
inches above him at the counter. 
Jehane herself was not tall, but 
sturdily built, with sloe-black eyes 
in a round, healthily attractive face, 
which showed no sign of the ravages 
she often complained of now that 
her majority loomed ahead. She had 
black hair clipped, apparently, with 
a pair of shears in what I believe 
was called a Petal, or Urchin, cut, 
and wore a sleeveless white blouse 
with rather tight blue slacks. Her 
clothes seemed to me casual enough, 
but Jehane was not reassured; a 
rigid code of informality apparently 
reigned among the Bepop fans: 
her brooch was all right, it was in 
fact a sort of badge; but the blouse 
was embroidered, an unnecessary 
adornment against the rules. Then 
bracelets: these were absolutely out ; 
they were taken off and given to me 
to slip into my pocket. Existentialist 
clothes, Jehane said, were really the 
only permissible kind: otherwise 
you might be labelled Square, and 
put outside the pale. As we alighted 
from the and Jehane led 
us towards a doorless opening in 
of the bombed buildings, I 
noticed her cast a worried glance at 
my silver-knobbed 
cane: these accessories might indeed 
be considered Square, and though 


cab 
one 


carnation and 


the two Irishmen would pass muster 
I was afraid the club would refuse 
me admittance. 

My 
groundless: 


fears, however, proved 
though Mike insisted on 
tossing who paid for the tickets at 
five bob apiece, issued by a suicide 
blonde of mature years through a 
small guichet not dissimilar from the 
box-office of a cinema. Music pulsed 
up faintly from a flight of very steep 
stone stairs. The long room seemed 
windowless: a central darkness with 
walls bathed in low lurid red light, 
below which tables were set. 

The band, barely distinguishable 
on a raised dais beside a pocket- 
handkerchief floor, stopped with a 
shiver of drums as we came in, and 
the dancers returned to their seats; 
discerning female forms moving 
dimly through the gloom, Shaun and 
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Mike began to point and mutter 
excitedly, like hunters within whose 
line of fire a herd of fabulous beasts 
has unsuspectingly appeared. I too 
watched, with interest, the members; 
their average age-level was between 
sixteen and twenty: boys in drape- 
suits with long jackets, mainly 
powder-blue, and hair-styles which, 
to my untutored eye, resembled that 
affected by Mr. Danny Kaye; girls 
in what seemed to be ski-ing trousers 
and white gym-tunics, wearing no 
jewellery save a single brooch of the 
type pinned to Jehane’s blouse, their 
faces severely unpowdered, innocent 
of make-up, in many cases without 
even lipstick: their hair cut either in 
horizontal fringes or worn shoulder- 
length, lank and straight. Could 
their clothes be Existentialist, I 
wondered, and were these young 
people acquainted with the works of 
Jean-Paul Sartre? Had they read 
Heidegger? I looked round for 
Jehane to answer these questions, 
but she had disappeared ; Shaun and 
Mike were now demanding drink 
in loud voices and indicating a 
lighted hatch in a corner, which 
appeared unmistakably to be a bar: 
we made for this, only to learn that 
the club was unlicensed, soda-pop 
the one drink obtainable, and that to 
be sucked through a straw out of a 
bottle. I insisted on glasses, and 
secured them after an altercation; 
we returned to our table, where 
Shaun and Mike planned a sortie to 
the nearest pub while I took another 
survey of the faces surrounding us. 
A striking feature of these was their 
total lack of animation: the only 
expression visible being one of 
passive boredom; there was no 
fraternization, certainly no flirtation, 
between the sexes, nor did they sit 
together: the boys on one side of the 
room sometimes drummed rhythmic 
fingertips on the table, the girls on 
the other sat staring straight ahead, 
without speaking, blank and still. 
Did they perhaps smoke mari- 
juana? Sticks of tea? Shaun, 
who'd once studied medicine, thought 
it highly likely: our suspicions were 
confirmed when Jehane reappeared 
with the proprietor and the band- 
leader in tow. These were named 
Archie and Flash respectively: small 
swarthy men in white silk singlets 








who twitched and grinned and 
trembled spasmodically, jigging from 
foot to foot like minor characters in a 
Chandler novel: the sort that end 
up dead of an overdose or with an 
ice-pick in their backs. 

“That’s it,” Shaun said when 
they'd gone; “every symptom.” 

“Symptoms!” Jehane _ said, 
alarmed. ‘‘ What of?” 

“Viper’s drag, darling,” I told 
her; ‘Mary Jane.” 

“Drag?” 

“Drug.” 

She was shocked. “Certainly 
not. Nothing like that goes on here.” 

And it didn’t indeed: as we soon 
discovered when Mike, having lost 
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We ff thes 


. now for my latest information from Bucharest.” 


the toss, was dispatched in search 
of alcohol and returned with three 
quarter-bottles of gin: one apiece. 
As we poured a measure of spirit 
into our soda-pop, un-iced to begin 
with, by now tepid and fizzy, we 
found ourselves suddenly the focus 
of attention: a young man at the 
next table saw us do it and nudged 
his neighbour; necks were craned, 
eyebrows went up, there was mutter- 
ing: girls shrank as if from a razor- 
gang which had somehow been 
introduced into the Royal Enclosure 
at Ascot. 

There was a move to call Archie; 
we might have been thrown out, but 
luckily at that moment the band, 
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resting until now, decided to go into 
action; there was a preliminary roll 
of stage-thunder, a blinding white 
beam shone down on the dais, and 
a succession of couples took the 
floor. 

At last, I thought, I’d be in my 
element: after all, I'd been practically 
brought up on early jazz—I'd 
danced the Charleston, collected 
records of Beiderbecke, met Ted 
Lewis at a party, and when young 
myself had shouted Boop-A-DoOoP- 
A-boor with the best. But this was to 
be an evening of frustration, for 
what the band struck up was not 
jazz at all, as I knew it, but a mean- 
ingless reiterant jangle of noise: 
nor did even Mike and Shaun have 
the nerve to engage in the ritual we 
now saw enacted before us. There 
was no tune and, to me, no recog- 
nizable rhythm; yet without doubt, 
to the devotees, outwardly mechan- 
ical and dead-pan, this music 
communicated some kind of ecstasy, 
pure, apparently sexless: in their 
hearts they felt a hypnotic beat. 

The usual functions were re- 
versed, all the onus of energy being 
on the distaff side: the boys either 
stood still or jogged up and down 
without otherwise shifting their 
ground, acting as a sort of axis or 
maypole round which their partners 
weaved and whirled, remaining 
intent, preoccupied, and expression- 
less the while. Each dance lasted 
at least twenty minutes, and between 
them the intervals were short: the 
evening had begun in dead earnest. 


The etiquette, with its accent on 
informality, was nevertheless im- 
peccable; by now we'd been joined 
by a friend of Jehane’s called Sonya, 
and whenever a boy came up to 
choose either of them for a partner, 
he would first lift an eyebrow at us 
inquiringly in case we objected: 
afterwards leading them back to the 
table and leaving at once without 
further parley. 

Sonya had a blonde fringe and 
wore the traditional uniform of the 
club; she'd refused any drink but 
undiluted soda-pop; an inquiry from 
me as to whether she was an Existen- 
tialist or had heard of Sartre met 
with no answer but a shake of the 
head. Seeing bruises on her bare 
arms, Mike had leeringly hinted at a 
boy-friend in the background, but 
this suggestion was received with a 
stare of haughty surprise that 
subdued him on the spot; after this 
none of us made any attempt to 
talk to her: a situation which she 
seemed to accept with equanimity 
and even gratitude. Both she and 
Jehane, however, threw themselves 
into the dance with the utmost 
abandon that the rules of their sect 
would allow; and to me it was 
obvious that, for Jehane, Bebop and 
its attendant rites had taken the 


place once occupied by the poems of 


Rilke, the works of Franz Kafka, 
Citizen Kane, and, it could be, the 
ambition, even, to become an artist. 

Mike and Shaun had given up 
all hope of casual adventure; as soon 


as the gin bottles were empty, they 
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proposed a move before the pubs 
shut. Jehane politely accompanied 
us into the street upstairs; as Shaun 
and Mike walked on ahead, I gave her 
back her bracelets, and leaning her 
head for a moment against my 
shoulder (unfaithful perhaps to her 
creed, she’d drunk some of the gin) 
she told me that next day was her 
twenty-first: age crept inexorably 
up on us all. I wished her many 
happy returns and confided that I 
too felt I was getting old: after this 
she scampered off with a wave of 
the hand—back to the smoky under- 
ground glow and the sweating band, 
itself obsessed as she with the 
senseless rhythm it beat up beneath 
the spotlight beam. 

That was all: but now, in the 
Soho restaurant, as the ministerial 
young man’s female counterpart 
talked knowingly of drugs and dipso- 
mania among Bebop fans—‘‘either 
drunk or doped to the eyes, my 
dear’’—I remembered the evening 
with almost sadness. 

For Bop, I am told, like Boogie- 
Woogie before it, is nearly extinct 
nowadays; Existentialist clothes are 
out of fashion, former adherents hard 
to find: the club may even have 
closed its doors. The younger gener- 
ation has re-discovered jazz; there’s 
talk of the Dorsey Brothers, a solid 
beat, a straight melodie line. And if 
the wheel comes full circle, what of 
Jehane ? 

For, with her premature feeling 
for period, she must—it’s inevitable 
—become the last of the Bebop girls. 
And (as women of the twenties 
sometimes weep, over their Pernod, 
in mourning for the Black Bottom, 
“The Birth of the Blues,” the sig- 
nature-tunes of their time) so we may 
find her, one day soon, crying in some 
café; only Jehane will be denied 
the dubious solace of alcohol: 
her tears must fall—out of loyalty 
to the vanished customs of her lost 
youth—into a glass of straight, 
unadulterated, soda-pop. 
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Wiid Scene at Women’s Institute 
‘““Mrs. Blundell gave a demonstration 
on China Painting, and some members 
tried painting themselves.” 
Bury Free Press 
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“Thank goodness I'm only concerned with the Things of the Mind...” 
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Kssex 


“IPHE vagrant visitor erstwhile,” 
My colour-plate book says to me, 
“Could wend by hedgerow-side and stile, 
From Benfleet down to Leigh-on-Sea.” 


And as I turn the colour-plates 
Edwardian Essex opens wide, 

Mirrored in ponds and seen through gates, 
Sweet uneventful countryside. 


Like streams the little by roads run 
Through oats and barley round a hill 
lo where blue willows catch the sun 
By some white weather-boarded mill. 


“A Summer Idyll: Matching’s Tye” 

“At Havering-atte-Bower : the Stocks” 
And cobbled pathways lead the eve 

To cottage doors and hollyhocks. 


Far Essex—fifty miles away 
The level wastes of sucking mud 
Where distant barges high with hay 
Come sailing in upon the flood, 


Near Essex of the River Lea 
And anglers out with hook and worm 
\nd Epping Forest glades where we 
Had beanfeasts with my father’s firm. 


At huge and convoluted pubs 
They used to set us down from brakes 
In that half-land of football clubs 
Which London near the Forest makes. 


Then deepest Essex few explore 

Where steepest thatch is sunk in flowers 
And out of elm and sycamore 

Rise flinty fifteenth-century towers. 


I see the little branch line go 

By white farms roofed in red and brown, 
The old Great Eastern winding slow 

To some forgotten country town. 


Now yarrow chokes the railway track, 
Long shut the level-crossing gates 
No motor coach can take us back 
Like these Edwardian colour-plates, 
JoHn BeTseMAN 
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EARL’S COURT DIARY 


ELL, can’t deny was restful 
holiday, anyway. Probably 
just as well, considering 

amount of work have come back to. 
“You'll have to stay late,” says 
Plunkett. ‘‘Can’t expect all play 
nothing else you young people don't 
know meaning of hard work when I 
was your age blah blah blah.” 

So probably good thing holiday 
place was half-dead. Went with 
Sara. Asked who was friend who 
recommended it. Said “Old Aunt 
Betsy.” 

Which explains it. Sara and I 
only guests under ninety. On first 
evening were laughing in lobby 
when old girl tottered out of lounge 
and quavered ‘What treat it is to 
hear somebody laugh in this place.” 

Food mainly steamed turbot, 
semolina, prunes. Whole town 
infested with same spirit. Cafés 
doing roaring trade hot milk, cocoa, 
water biscuits. Notices on promen- 
ade: “Bath chairs may be had from 
attendant.” 

Caused panic on third day when 
appeared in shorts. Ha ha. Wish 
had nerve to sun-bathe in bikini. 

Caused commotion one night 
when came in at sinful hour of eleven- 
fifteen. Door locked at eleven. Had 
to wake up porter. Horrified. 
Shushed us all along hall. 

Caused stir on Sunday by 
ordering News of the World. Strange 
so many, in most diffident manner, 
asked to borrow it. 

Anyway, plenty of bathing, and 


Ae we 
Ser 


Restful Holiday 


BY MARJORIE RIDDELL 


lovely country round about. Cream 
teas, heaven. T'hree shillings, though, 
so not many. 

Bought water-colour of dogs, one 
spotted, to cover coffee patch on 
wall of bed-sit. Hope landlady 
won't object to nail. Hasn't said 
anything yet, but brought her back 
souvenir tea-cosy as bribe. 

Ended holiday with one of less 
embalmed guests as would-be sugar 
daddy. On last day asked me to 
lunch in town next week. Six 
ancients listening in, so difficult to 
cope effectively. Said “Oh, well— 
would like to, but don’t think wy 


Sugar daddy, “Monday?” — Self, 
“Oh, Monday. No, very sorry, 
afraid can’t.” Sugar daddy, “'Tues- 
day?” Self, “Well, afraid not 
Tuesday, either.” Sugar daddy, 
Wednesday ?” (Ancients —en- 
thralled.) Self, ‘Well, isn’t that bad 
luck ¢ Afraid can’t Wednesday 
either.” Sugar daddy, ‘Thursday ?” 
Self, “Mma, Thursday ? Well, would 
you believe it, afraid can’t.” Sugar 
daddy, ‘‘ Friday?” (Ancients beside 
themselves.) Self, now beaten to 
knees, “Well...” 

So now have that ahead of me. 
Could kill Sara. 

Am determined to go abroad next 
year. Shall start saving now. Five 
bob a week ? 


” 


£13. 
Will have to sell something. 
clothes? Wearing them. 

Oh, well, will try anyway, even 
if have to live on sandwiches. 


Won't get me very far. 


Old 


B B 


“Early this morning Birkenhead 
Fire Brigade sent two machines to a 
laundry ... where two tons of rags were 
on fire.”—Liverpool Echo 
Were they salvaged, 
delivered as usual ? 


ironed and 
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Hark, Hark! 


I USHED is the multitude, and every eye 
Is aimed in solemn worship at the sky. 
All day, all day the tyrant Voice has thundered, 


Telling us What, and When, and Why, and How; 
We've looked and listened, dutifully wondered, 

As is the habit of the times—but now 
“T shall be mute,” 
So is, most wonderful, the B.B.C., 
Which must have noise of some sort all the time, 


it says, and so are we. 


And counts a silent second as a crime. 
All day the vessels of the air 
Have screamed and roared, 
Deafening all men everywhere 
Except the men on board. 
But now they hug the ground, 
Dead birds, without a sound. 
What a relief! 
How fine a moment in a life of din! 
It may be brief, 
But let’s enjoy it. Did I hear a pin? 
No, it was Nature creeping back to Earth, 
Some blade of grass that celebrates its birth, 
Some worm that chuckled naughtily-—and hark! 
There is that prehistoric bird—the lark! 
Sing, lark, sing long; 
To all but very few 
Your little song 
Is absolutely new. 
You have the floor; 
For once the world is still: 
No engines roar, 
And no electric drill; 


the Lark 


Nor do three orchestras at once compete, 
As is our fate in nearly every street. 
Oh! it is good to see this quiet crowd 
Look up with reverence at that grey cloud! 
So have men stood of old 
To see high wonders done, 
A comet scatter gold, 
The Moon shut out the Sun, 

The signs that show as nothing can 

How great is God, how small is Man. 
What do they wait for now, the earnest-eyed ? 

What portent brings the silence and the strain ? 
Are Jupiter and Venus to collide ? 

Or does pale Moon assail the Sun again ? 
What did you say, Sir? What? Oh, hell! Oh, hang! 
Oh, dear, | hear they’re waiting for a bang! 
You mean to say that all these girls and boys 

Of British breeding 
Are simply itching for another noise, 

Produced by speeding ? 
“A supersonic noise,” 


But then, you see, 


you Say, 8O proud : 


A noise by any name will sound as loud 
And wearies me. 
All men who make a racket when they roam 
Should use a silencer 
Let me depart! I have no heart 
For bangs, however beauteous and beguiling 
The world’s insane: But I abstain 
Lord, there it goes! And all the world is smiling!... 
Here comes the hero in his flying shark: 
I wonder what has happened to the lark. 


A. P. H. 


or stay at home. 
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Pigeon Square 


7 H Aunt, must we go on 

flying? Do let’s sit down.” 

“Why, we've. only just 

come out and barely had time to 

stretch our wings, and you're asking 
to sit down.” 

“I’m not much of a flyer, I 
suppose.” 

“That’s obvious. In my time 
we thought nothing of flitting to 
Brighton and back—afternoon on 
the Domes, you know... This is 
Trafalgar Square.” 

“Oh how 
exciting!” 

“There’s Nelson in the middle, 
and down there is the National 
Gallery, and that’s South Africa, 
and there’s Canada.” 

“And the lions and the fountains 
and such a crowd—the air’s thick. 
Coo!” 

“Don't say “c 10’. Nelson’s packed, 
of course: that’s what comes of 
dawdling. The St. Vincent side is 


gorgeous, how 


best, but I don’t see two places 
together. Take a look, your eyes are 


sharper.” 

“Isn't it frightfully—messy ?” 

“Such words! Nelson may not 
be perhaps all one might wish, and 
we may wonder why, having gone to 
all that expense and trouble, they 
should so neglect him; but don’t 
ever forget—Nelson is Nelson.” 

*f only meant——” 

“Never mind, it’s what you say 
counts. There, your uncle and I sat 
on the left shoulder for the Corona- 
tion, and couldn’t have wished for 
a better place.” 

“Oh, Auntie, what luck!” 

“Of course, it meant being there 
overnight; and the din made by 
those starlings!—there should be a 
law against them... Now, which 
way shall it be? Havelock, I think. 
Dear Havelock, so different from 
that horrid Napier, forever getting 
horses shot under him . . .There are 
the Pouter-Potts. There, they've 
gone. That’s the worst of Trafalgar 
Square—always finding and losing a 
face. You're flapping rather, my 
dove; it’s not nice.” 

“Tante, I’m so thrilled!” 

“Naturally, but we must contain 
ourselves. Here's Havelock, and— 


BY G. 


we'll 


Ne Ww 


such luck!—hardly a soul; 
have the head to ourselves. 
then.” 

Coo, 
people ! ” 

“Don’t use that word.” 

“But look, such a funny person 
—a he, isn’t it?—the tall, blonde 
one in black, all smiling and dancing 
up to people and clicking his heels 
and bowing—he’s a clown isn’t he, 
they ‘re all clowns?” 


look at all 


the funny 


“He's called a photographer; it’s 
rather complicated, he puts that 
thing up to his eye » 

“To shoot them!” 

“Nonsense: to take their picture. 
They love pictures. The National 
Gallery’s full of them; your uncle 
slipped in one day—-don’t ask me 
how—and there was everyone gaping 
at pictures of—you'll never guess 
what. Plucked people! Such a very 
extraordinary taste. But then they 
are extraordinary ... Watch him, 
now. It’s the girls he’s after, the 
plainer and fatter the better. He’s 
caught two: squirm and shake heads 
as they may, they'll give in. Look 
now. He makes them stand close, 
screwing their eyes in the sun, and 
each must hold up 
hand.” 

“Why?” 

“You'll he dips in his 
pocket, drops into each hand 

“Oh, peas!” 


her outside 


see: 


“Ves, and cries ‘Come on then, 


W. STONIER 


come on then, come on,’ and the 
lazy ygood-for-nothings take no 
notice; one flies up; ‘Come on, come 
on, git up there’—now there's a 
couple on each hand fluttering and 
pecking; he kneels, squints (watch 
the little bird!), and it’s all over. 
Isn't that fascinating? So it goes on 
all day, and from every corner of the 
globe they come. Funny, funny 
people.” 

‘Are they nice peas /” 

“And see how the spray’s blown 
and the people are running; there 
should be a rainbow—there it is! 
You know, we've a little rainbow on: 
our necks: your uncle used greatly 
to admire mine. Dear old Trafalgar 
Square, so gay, so bracing—I’m 
reminded a little of St. Mark’s, where 
your uncle and I went for 
honeymoon.” 

“That must have been absolutely 
marvellous!” 


our 


“Yes, my dove, it was, and some 
day, if you’re very lucky, you may 
be going there yourself. One thing, 
though, I should warn you of: after 
dark, men come round with nets 
you understand what I’m talking 
about?” 

“Yes; Mother told me.” 

“Man isn’t, I’m afraid, a very 
high type, and the further south you 
go, the more human he _ becomes, 
We're exceptionally lucky.” 

* But what’s Thinning Out ?” 

“Something, my dear, you will 
one day know all about and never 
discuss.” 

“What's that nasty thing with 
four legs and two heads coming out 
from the Arch?” 

“A mounted policeman.” 

“What’s it doing?” 

“Searing cars, I should think.” 

“Auntie . Couldn't I glide 
down and eat a pea—just one that’s 
rolled by the grating?” 

“Kata pea! In Trafalgar Square! 
Goodness me, no: it'll be circuses 
next, and then the Embankment. 
We'll go and look at the bus queues, 
if you like, and there are the pave- 
ment artists and murder placards; 
and then, if it’s time for luncheon, 
we'll go to the Park. That is entirely 
suitable—except for the ducks.” 





That Vanished Canaan 


HERE is still a vicious vacuum in the lives of 

the young.” That was the first thing Mr. Rawlins 

told us when he had assembled us all together in 
the Sixth Form Room. “I was at a meeting of the 
Juvenile Delinquency Committee last evening. We were 
discussing the case of a boy of eleven. Utterly Ameri- 
canized in his speech and ways. Walked about with a 
peculiar strut which caused his parents and the workers 
at the clinic to think he had some deformity. But it 
turned out he was imitating an actor on the screen who 
takes the part of gangsters. This boy confesses to going 
four or five times a week to the pictures, 

“At first he used to steal in without a ticket, but later 
this struck him as being a little naive, well below the 
standard of skullduggery set by his idols and guides in 
the films. So he took to breaking into chapels and 
rifling collection boxes. You see the progressive and 
terrible line? The flight from any coherent tradition we 
ever had, like piety absorbed at the knee of one’s father 
and mother, instruction in a fundamental morality at 
the Sunday School and the provision by the members 


themselves of their own wholesome entertainment in 
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BY GWYN THOMAS 

such cultural foci as the Band of Hope and Penny 
feadings. The first result is a mere oafishness, a 
repellent lack of thought for others, a failure to respond 
to beauty. From there it goes on not merely to felony 
but felony in terms of blasphemy.” 

Mr. Rawlins’s face had grown quite pale, his voice 
quite shrill. 

“I'll be blunt with you. For a rifler of collection 
boxes in a holy place I would regard no punishment as 
too severe. The offender in a case like that forfeits any 
claim to decent treatment. This little fiend had opened 
out a nice road for himself. If there was money in a 
box he would smash it and empty it. If the box were 
empty he would scribble an obscene message to the 
congregation telling them in terms I could not repeat to 
look sharp and have a thought for the young. 

“On one note which I saw he even quoted a bit of 
Scripture in which charity to the young is praised as a 
great virtue. It was lucky that he had this streak of 
literary bravado. One of the notes was written on the 
back of a court demand for maintenance served by his 
mother on his father who ran away leaving the woman 





“I wonder what it looks like by electric light.” 
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with four children to fend for. There you have the 
whole ghastly process of disintegration spotlit.” 

“But don’t you ever go, sir?” asked Benny Turner. 
Benny belonged to a very advanced dance band called 
the Mynydd Coch Mixers, an empirical covey of jivers 
who were trying to achieve a rhythm which would 
perfectly reflect the effect on the human nerves of Marx 
and New Orleans. 

“For myself and the cinema,” said Mr. Rawlins, 
ignoring Benny, “I will say this. I did not go until I 
was fourteen. The last film I saw was deMille’s T'en 
Commandments, a film with a strong enlightening 
theme but marred for me by the excessive carnality 
introduced into the scene of Miriam and the Golden 
Calf. I have seen Mynydd Coch on nights of national 
celebration turning a leering and drunken face to the 
world, but that Miriam and those goaded Israelites 
around that idol carved their own deep repulsive niche 
in the prison wall of the libido. 

“A man sitting by me, a man whom I had long 
known as utterly clean living, a doyen of organ pumps- 
men and the painter in rough oils of some of the most 
moving missionary studies I have ever seen drawn on the 
back of linoleum, Philo Wren his name was, he kept 
groaning as this Miriam kept putting her limbs more and 
more deliberately before the public. I remonstrated 
with Wren because he was setting a whole belt of 
groaning going in our part of the cinema. 

“At first he said he was doing this only out of 
sympathy with Aaron, who now had lust on the agenda 
of nuisances to deal with as well as weariness after all 
that time in the wilderness. But then Philo Wren 
leaped to his feet and went clearly berserk. He had to 
be led out. Then he was taken home to his mother. I 
have not been to the cinema since, but the case of this 
boy, the ravisher of collection boxes, makes me think 
that the screen has now entered into an even more 
sinister phase than the one in which it was spinning 
towards climax in the writhings of that Miriam. 1 
haven't been since.” Mr. Rawlins dropped his arm from 
its predicatory stiffness. ‘‘ But I intend going again.” 

“Good show on this week, sir,” said Bosworth Bowen 
pleasantly. 

“What's that you say?” 

“At the Alcazar in Anniversary Row. 
of marijuana.” 

“Of what?” Mr. Rawlins read no Sunday papers. 
The only drugs he had ever heard of cured people. 

“Tt’s a drug. A happy herb, as they say. 
in this film that will thrill and revolt you.” Bosworth 
passed all three of our cinemas on his way to school. He 
studied their advertisements carefully. Get him on the 
subject of films and he could talk exactly like a billboard 
Mr. Rawlins was looking cautiously at Bosworth. 

“Men turned into beasts and women driven mad 
with desire,” said Bosworth. “The flesh made clay and 
the soul made dross. There are pictures showing these 
antics plain as day in the porch of the Alcazar. Can't 
get near them. Like that Miriam, I would say, but 
these elements down at the Alcazar in this picture don’t 
even have the excuse of wandering through deserts. 


An exposure 


Scenes 
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“They say the main thing is 
knowing what to leave out.” 


They just take a few drags at these fags and they're 
aflame.” 

Mr. Rawlins blinked again but said nothing. His 
head dropped, his face painfully pensive. His mind 
was away, in a tiny cinema in the border country, 
beating its head in a tattoo of fierce protest on the seat 
in front against the activities of Miriam and the self- 
betrayal of Philo Wren. 

“You can plant it in the garden,” said Bosworth 
Bowen very genially, smiling at Mr. Rawlins as if 
thinking that Mr. Rawlins who was always on about the 
world’s dwindling resources would be glad to hear about 
this. 

“A nice change from leeks,” said Benny Turner, and 
Benny's voice brought Mr. Rawlins back to the challenge, 
his head up, his nostrils wide and sniffing evil on every 
wind, and his arm up stiff for the assault. 


a B 


“Miss Joan Metcalfe, a 20-year-old factory worker, to be 
married at Cockermouth, Cumberland, to-day, says her happiness 
is complete with the return of Pop, her three-year-old tortoise 
shell cat, found in a back room of Christ Church where Miss 
Metcalfe is to be married after 24 days without food or drink,” 

The Northern Echo 
Should be perfect for carrying over a threshold. 





N the summer of 1923 a small 
boy came running up from the 
beach at Polzeath, in North 

Cornwall, with remarkable news for 
his family. ‘“There’s a girl,” he told 
them excitedly, “that South African 
girl—she’s riding on the waves on 
a board,” 

the 
down to 


**Nonsense,” 
and went 
investigate. 

The South African girl shortly 
departed, but the family remembered 
her and her strange performance, and 
debated among themselves why they, 
too, should not ride on the waves on 
boards. “Jim will knock some- 
thing up for us,” they said. (Alli 
good Polzeathians know Jim, who 
can get you everything.) And 
Jim did. In this manner surfing 
in Britain was born. 

So, at least, I am told. The 
claim that Polzeath was the birth- 
place of British surfing will be hotly 
denied. Newquay will put in a 
demurrer; Treyarnon will rise in its 
wrath; a gentleman at Bude, I dare 
say, will send me a photograph of 


family 
the 


said, 
beach to 
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himself standing beside his grand- 
mother’s 1911. I care 
nothing for any of this. All I say is 
that the family of whom I have 
spoken—regular visitors to Polzeath 
in the 1920s and now for many years 
resident 
board 


board in 


there saw a surf- 
until the summer of 1922, 
never heard of any such goings-on 
elsewhere in Cornwall, and (a highly 
significant point) attracted 
siderable crowds of spectators, much 
comment and the clicking of in- 
numerable cameras as soon as they 
themselves began to ride the waves 
on the boards constructed by Jim. 
The passing of three decades has 
made quite a difference, and the 
ending of the thirtieth surfing 
season seems a good time to ask: 
Where has British Surfing Got To / 
It may not be possible to answer 
this question, but one can try. 
Organization. Nil. It is almost 
view of the 
practise 
this sport, who look forward to their 


never 


con- 


inconceivable, in 


thousands who regularly 


fortnight in Cornwall with almost 
the religious zeal of those who go 
ski-ing in Switzerland, that no clique 
of busybodies has yet arisen to 
dragoon and bully them. 


no Surfing 


There is 

Association of Great 
You Surfing 
Instructors, waist-deep in the water, 
demonstrating to a group of earnest 
women how to “turn the head and 
eyes over the right shoulder, ladies, 
at the same time pressing the base 
of the board firmly into the pit 
o’ the stomach.” 


sritain. don’t see 


Nobody wears a 
“Seventh-wave Only Club” badge 
on his trunks. There isn’t even, so 
far as is known, a Handbook. 
facts might lead _ the 
ignorant to suppose that surfing is 
easy. But we surfers deny that. 
Boards that 
like 
out. 
performers maintain 


These 


Equipment. 
up in the front 
gradually going 


curve 
canoes are 

Nervous 
that an up- 
curved prow rides the water more 
sweetly; but what they really mean 
is that, if they have the ill-fortune 
to misjudge the break of a big wave 
and get shot down to the bottom, 
the curved board will be slightly less 
likely to dig hard into the sand and 
bruise their thighs like billy-oh. 
Others hold that, be that as it may, 
a curved board has to be bought for 
two guineas or more, whereas a 
straight one can be made at home 
with ease for eight-and-six. (Note. 


Hired boards—the only touch of 
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professionalism in this sport—are 
almost always straight. Ata shilling, 
or even one-and-six, per day they 
represent a quicker return on capital 
outlay than, e.g., rowing-boats, 
which is saying something.) 
Technique. Some advance has 
been noted here. There is still the 
same old gaggle of confessed ineffec- 
tuals who take up their position 
about knee-deep, bending forward 
in a way that would have got them 
nought for deportment at their 
girls’ schools, and lie down on their 
boards in the shallows as the last 
feeble frothings of a once potent 
wave wash past them. Not quite 
extinct either—and far, far more 
contemptible—are those who stand 
too deep. The water swirls about 
their manly arm-pits. Their faces, 
often moustached, reflect the scorn 
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they feel for the rabbits who cluster 


so thickly nearer inshore. They are 
(only the envious could question it) 
the champions of the sport. But 
they never get a run. As each 
successive roller bears down upon 
them they assume a_ business-like 
look. They adjust themselves. They 
are ready to spring. This, the newly- 
arrived spectator is at liberty to 
suppose, is going to be it. But it 
never is. At the last moment, 
observing an even mightier wave 
beyond, the champions lift their 
boards in the air in a contemptuous 
way and allow the roller to pass them 
by. It does so, foaming- 
shall do well to do the same. 

Still, as I say, there has been 
some advance in technique. In the 
middle section—that amiable crowd 


and we 


who stand waist-deep in the water 
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and can recognize a yeasty carrier- 
wave when they see one—the timing 
of the jump has shown marked 
improvement, In the past it has 
been common enough to see over 
fifty per cent of failures on any given 
wave, This year, for every one left 
wallowing in the trough, two have 
been borne bravely shorewards. 

Only a confirmed wallower, it 
may perhaps be thought, could be 
in a position to make so confident a 
pronouncement. Well, that is con- 
solation of a sort. 


B a 


“Operation Claude, launched against 
a rebel net on Tienlang Island, the vital 
Hanoi delta port of Haiphong, and named 
after the Commander's pretty 77-year-old 
daughter...” —Times of India 


And still launching ? 
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HOLIDAY REFLECTION 


Of course I’ve often noticed how people lose their stiffness and formality directly they leave the Promenade 
and go down... 





. on to the beach below; only recently, however, has it struck me that precisely the same thing happens .. . 


























. to deck chairs—and I keep on wondering if this is merely unconscious mimicry .. . 
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Viva Voce... 


BY KENNETH 


TYNAN 


(With Apologies to Frank Sullivan) 


I understand you are a seasoned broadcaster 
Q on the radio programme called “The Critics,” 
Mr. Minim. What kind of an experience is 

that ? 

A. Rewarding. Thoroughly rewarding. 

@. And what is it worth? 

A. While. Thoroughly worth while. 

@. Let’s begin by considering books. 
the author of a serious book take himself? 

A. Much too seriously. 

Q. Is that all? 

A. By no means. 
sense of responsibility. 

@. Does he bring anything else to it? 

A. Yes. An imposing display of erudition. 
a well-stocked mind. 

Q. What about his novel? 

A. It is novelettish in treatment. 
ization is skin-deep. 

@. What does it lay itself open to? 

A. The charge of sentimentality. Conversely, it 
is charmingly ingenuous, engaging and endearing. 

Q. How endearing ? 

A. Altogether endearing. 

Q. For whom did it come off? 

A. It came off for me. 

Q. To change the subject, 
feel about musical films ? 

A. Antipathetically. 

(). - Aren't we being a trifle literary, Mr. Minim ? 

A. Forgive me. I’m 
musicals. 


How 


does 


He brings to his subject a rare 


Also 


Its character- 


Mr. Minim, how do you 


not much of a one for 


Q. In spite of anything? 

A. In spite of their honest sentimentality. Their 
bold use of colour. Their enchanting brashness. I! 
cannot help feeling that they are striving. 

Q. For what? 

A. For effect. But I liked the girl enormously. 

@. What do you think ? 

A. Ithink we’re all agreed on that point, aren't we ! 

(. How about Loddington’s new play / 
find it rooted in anything ? 

A. Yes, indeed. In a closely observed reality. 
[ts method is documentary. 

(@. But enlivened, I hope? 

A. Certainly. With touches of fantasy. IT enjoyed 
the club-swinging episode in the Turkish bath. 

. How did you enjoy it? 

A. I particularly enjoyed it. I 
single it out. 

@. And what happens to the fantasy ? 

A. It seems to me to get bogged down in docu- 
mentary realism, 

. Is it Rotherham ? 

A. Yes. It is Rotherham important, isn’t it, for 
us to define our terms. What do we mean by realism / 

Q. What do we mean? 

A. We mean the poetry of fact. We mean a sober 
assessment of life as these people live it. 
Loddington’s almost — clinical 
environment, 

Q. That strikes a note, doesn’t it? 

A. It does. A note of quite unsentimental pity, 
don't you agree? 


Did you 


like to 


would 


We mean 
analysis of — their 





. or if they are definitely trying to imitate us intentionally. 
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Q. 
A, You won't go all the way with me. You don’t 
mind admitting that in that sense you're an escapist. 
You are old-fashioned enough to go to the theatre to 
be entertained. 

Q. What is a play, after all? 

A, It is a play, not a psychiatric treatise. 

(). And as for the satirical scene in the newspaper 
office ¢ 

A, It seemed to you, though of course you want to 
hear what Raresby Humpage has to say about it, rather 
fun-poking. 

YQ. What might it be Rotherham ? 

A. It might be Rotherham a good idea if we moved 
on to Art. 

(@. What were your reactions to Tom Saddlesby’s 
retrospective exhibition ? 

A, 1 found his style a little too lush. Alternatively, 
I found it not quite lush enough. He 
preoccupied with paint. 

(. How were his symbols? 

A. Valid. On the other hand, his style is overlaid 
with pseudo-symbolism. 

@. Did you find that 

A. Yes. 
vulgar. 

(. Did you go to the exhibition with anything ? 

A, With profound misgivings. I think Humpage 
hit the nail on the head when he said. 
(). What did he say ’ 


Do I agree? 


is too much 


Lotherham ? 


In Rotherham bad taste. <A Littleham 





Morally out! 











“Pardon me, madam, would you mind 
tellirg me what was in your note?” 


A GOOD match ? 


These babus hardly know the game 
Was this the fire that barely twenty years before 

Had made the hearts of free men leap to hear the name of Midnapore ? 
We played it hard, our fathers’ way. 
That a straight bat and steady eye could break the hated foreign rule ? 
So in due time the English pride was chastened by our strong right arm, 
And India’s freedom won upon the playing-fields of Sewagrim. 

Ah, youth! youth! 
When storm-clouds stood like towers above the sudden sweetness of the plains ; 
When jasmine spread upon the air a fragrance I can still recall, 

And Mahadev was making bombs behind the old gaushdla wall: 

How the Mahatma grasped his bat and gave his dhoti-ends a hitch, 

And left the popping-crease, and leapt like twenty tigers down the pitch: 
And how the shrill kites wheeled above, and how the scented dust arose 
Beneath the bumping balls that left the hand of Subhas Chandra Bowes ? 
Those were the golden days before the last sweet battle had been fought 
And heavy-handed freedom snuffed the bright ebullience of our thought. 
But now on this lugubrious green this gentlemanly game is played 
Among these marble fantasies in this strange town the English made: 

Here, all in white, our leaders play the game: and round them all the while 

The spirits of the Sahibs stand, immaculate in white, and smile. 
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A. That plastically. That 
terms of sheer paint. 

Q. Am I to mind anything? 

A. Qh, yes. Mind you, I don’t want to set the cat } 
among the pigeons. Mind you, I’m open to correction 
there. Mind you, I’m fully prepared to be shot down. 

Q. Did you listen to the Third Programme feature, 
‘**Pindar’s Mistresses’? 

A. Yes. I was quite bowled over. 
was quite prilliantly done. 

(. What was it full of? 

A. Comic invention and a real feeling for its subject. 

Q. Was it seen in anything? 

A. A true historical perspective. 

(). Where had the writer brought it? 

A. Triumphantly off. On_ its level, of its 
kind, and as such, it was perfectly prilliant. 

YQ. How had the writer seen it? 4 

A. In terms of humour, not only in terms of wit. 
But in terms of what kind of wit? That’s my point. 

@. What sort of point? 

A. My whole point. 

@. How was it performed ? 

A. Admirably. Unpretentiously. Most sensitively, 


sensuously. That in 











I thought it 










own 
















within the context of its terms of reference. It was 

really very fine. ; 
Q. And in what way was it moving? 
A. In a curious way. But it was a bit. | 
Q. <A bit what, Mr. Minim? 
A. A bit much. 












P . 
The Veteran 
New Delhi, September 13, 1953 


I suppose it was by all the standards of to-day. 
they play it soft, the English way. 


Were we not taught in a hard school : 


Could a man forget those evenings in the early rains 









P. M. Hupsarp 
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“Fe viens de trouver une petite brodeuse—elle travaille merveilleusement et n'est pas du tout chére.” 
381 
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Boswell on The Grand Tour 


FOND FAREWELL TO MONSIEUR ROUSSEAU 


MATURDAY, 15 pecemper... Mademoiselle said, 
“Shall you, Sir, see Monsieur de Voltaire?” 
BOSWELL. ‘‘Most certainly.” (To Rousseau.) 

“Monsieur de Voltaire has no liking for you. That is 
natural enough.” Rousseau. “Yes. One does not 
like those whom one has greatly injured. His talk is 
most enjoyable; it is even better than his books.” 
BOSWELL. “Have you looked at the Philosophical 
Dictionary?” ROUSSEAU. “ Yes.” BOSWELL. “And 
what of it?” Rousseau. “I don’t like it. I am not 
intolerant, but he deserves .. . (I forget his expression 
here). It is very well to argue against men’s opinion; 
but to show contempt, and to say, ‘You are idiots to 
believe this,’ is to be personally offensive.—Now go 
away.” BOSWELL. “Not yet. 1 will leave at three 
o'clock. [have still five and twenty minutes.” ROUSSEAU. 
“But I can't give you five and twenty minutes.” 
BOSWELL. “I will give you even more than that.” 
ROUSSEAU. ‘‘What! of my own time? All the kings on 
carth cannot give me my own time.” BOSWELL. “ But 
if I had stayed till tomorrow I should have had five and 
twenty minutes, and next day another five and twenty. 
I am not taking those minutes. IT am making you a 


present of them.” Rousseau. “Oh! Since you don't 
steal my money, you are giving it to me.’ He then 
repeated part of a French satire ending with “And 
whatever they leave you, they count as a gift.” BOSWELL. 
“Pray speak for me, Mademoiselle.” (To Rousseau.) 
“T have an excellent friend here.” Roussgavu. “Nay, 
but this is a league.” BosweLL. ““No league at all.” 
Mademoiselle said, “Gentlemen, I will tell you the 
moment the clock strikes.” Rousseau. “Come; I need 
to take the air after eating.” 

We walked out to a gallery pendant upon his wall. 
BOSWELL. “In the old days I was a great mimic. I could 
imitate everyone I saw. But I have left it off.” RoussEav. 
“Tt is a bad quality, for it compels one to seize upon all 
that is small in a character.” Bosweti. “True. But | 
assure you there was a nobleness about my art, I carried 
mimicry to such a point of perfection. I was a kind of 
virtuoso. When I espied any singular character I would 
say, ‘It must be added to my collection.’’’ He laughed 
with all his nerves: “You are an odd character.” Bos- 
WELL. “I am a physiognomist, believe me. I have 
studied that art very attentively, I assure you, and I can 
rely on my conclusions.” He seemed to agree to this. 
RouSSEAU. “Yet I think the features of the face vary 
between one nation and another, as do accent and tone 
of voice; and these signify different feelings among 
different peoples.” This observation struck me as new 
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and most ingenious. 
to understand them.” 

ROUSSEAU. “‘The roads are bad. You will be late.” 
BOSWELL. “I take the bad parts on foot; the last league 
of the way is good.—Do you think that I shall make a 
good barrister before a court of justice?” ROUSSEAU. 
“Yes. But I regret that you have the talents necessary 
for defending a bad case.” 

BOSWELL. “Have you any commands for Italy?” 


BOSWELL. ‘‘ But in time one learns 


t~OUSSEAU. “I will send a letter to Geneva for you to 
carry to Parma.” 
back ¢”’ 


opera.” | 


BOSWELL, “Can I send you anything 
RoussEAU. “A few pretty tunes from the 
BOSWELL. “By all means, Oh, I have had so 
much to say, that I have neglected to beg you to play 
me atune.” ROUSSEAU. “It’s too late.” 
MADEMOISELLE. “Sir, your man is calling for you to 
start.” Monsieur Rousseau embraced me. He was quite 
the tender Saint-Preux. He kissed me several times, 
and. held me in his arms with elegant cordiality. Oh, I 
shall never forget that I have been thus. RoussEAU. 
“Good-bye. You are a fine fellow.” RoswELL. ‘You 
have shown me great goodness. But I deserved it.” 
ROUSSEAU. “Yes. You are malicious; but ‘tis a pleasant 
malice, a malice I don’t dislike. Write and tell me how 
you are.” BOSWELL. “‘And you will write to me?” 
ROUSSEAU. “TIT know not how to reach you.” BOSWELL. 
“Yes, you shall write to me in Scotland.” 
“Certainly; and even at Paris.” BOSWELL. 
I live twenty years, you will write to me for twenty 
years?” RoUSSEAU. “Yes.” BOSWELL, 
you live for seven years, I shall return to Switzerland 
from Scotland to see you.” We 


ROUSSEAU. 


ROUSSEAU. ‘Do so. 


“Bravo! If 


“Good-bye. If 


shall be old acquaintances.” BOSWELL, “One word more. 
Can I feel sure that IT am held to you by a thread, even 
if of the finest? By a hair?” (Seizing a hair of my head.) 
roussEAU. “Yes. Remember always that there are 
points at which our souls are bound.” BOSWELL. “It is 
enough. I, with my melancholy, I, who often look on 
myself as a despicable being, as a good-for-nothing 
creature who should make his exit from life,—I shall be 
upheld for ever by the thought that 1 am bound to 
Monsieur Rousseau. Good-bye. Bravo! I shall live to 
the end of my days.” RoussEav. “That is undoubtedly 
a thing one must do. Good-bye.” | 

Mademoiselle accompanied me to the outer door. 
Before dinner she told me, ‘Monsieur Rousseau has a 
high regard for you. The first time you came, I said to 
him, ‘That gentleman has an honest face. 
you will like him.’” IT said, ‘Mademoiselle is a good 
“Yes,” said she, “IT have jseen strangers enough 
in the twenty-two years that I have been with Monsieur 
Rousseau, and [ assure you that I have sent many of 
them packing because I did not fancy their way of 
talking.” I said, “You have promised to let me have 
news of you from time to time.” ‘Yes, Sir.” ‘And 
tell me what I can send you from Geneva. Make no 
ceremony.” “Well, if you will, a garnet necklace.” 


I am sure 


judge.” 


B dB 


‘Treasurer James Gillies: Is this ban on overtime impose:t 
by the trade union in their official capacity ? 

Mr. Johnston: There is no such thing as a ban. The members 
have accepted the non-acceptance of overtime.”—Dundee Courier 


An unanswerable answer. 








llow I Joined the Sheep-Shearers 


WAS nineteen, in Dunedin, in 

the South Island of New Zealand 

selling soap. The soap was 
called Olo-pum. Guaranteed to 
remove any stains. You could clean 
your house with it. Dunedin is a 
emall carbon copy of Glasgow, com- 
plete with mist. One day I decided 
I couldn't go on selling soap. The 
world was too full of wonderful 


things. I walked straight out of 
Dunedin, heading in the direction of 


the Haast Pass. I had heard someone 
mention it. It’s right over the other 


side of the island. It’s a good thing 
to have an objective. 

I had a few shillings from my last 
sales of Olo-pum, and the clothes I 
stood up in. But once I got up into 
the hills above Dunedin I gave a 
sigh of relief. I forgot all about the 
soap. I felt free. I lay down in the 
sun for an hour or two. Then I 
walked west until I came to a range 
of mountains which I climbed until 
I reached a sort of boggy plateau. 
At once a thick mist descended and 
continued until nightfall. I must 
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‘* Takes one’s breath away, doesn’t it?” 
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have walked around in circles and it 
became very cold. Everywhere 
under my feet was bog. I was totter- 
ing with sleep. 

Luckily I am the sort of person 
who carries masses of papers about 
with him, old letters and bills and so 
on,and I decided to makeuse of them. 
I put them on the bog and set fire to 
them. This made a dry kind of 
mattress. I lay down on it and went 
to sleep. I woke up at dawn, shiver- 
ing, and went on walking. The sole 
of one of my shoes began to fall off 
and finally succeeded, so I went on 
barefoot. Suddenly a small bird 
flew up in front of me and disclosed a 
nest with an egg in it. I ate the egg. 
It was the first meal I had had since 
I left Dunedin. 

Towards noon the mist cleared 
and I found a cart-track which | 
followed for about five miles. This 
let me to a dried-up water-course 
dotted with tall trees. I was so 
exhausted and hungry that I] 
imagined the trees were talking to 
me, an ancient green conversation 
‘which could only be followed in my 
condition of mind. At last I came to 
the end of the range, and found 
myself looking down into rolling 
green country with a collection of 
homesteads in it. I immediately 
felt energetic, stopped the green 
discussion, and walked down the 
mountain-side as fast as I could. 

I knocked at the door of one of 
the houses, and a rather smart man 
opened it. He looked at me for quite 
a long time, taking me in. I don’t 
think he had ever seen anything like 
me. I was unshaven, barefoot, and 
black from burnt paper. “What do 
you want?” he asked. “A job,” I 
said. “I’m on my way to the Haast 
Pass.” ‘ You’re hired,” he said with 
a sudden smile. ‘‘Go to the cook- 
house.” When I turned up at the 
cook-house all the men sat bolt 
upright, and one of them took out 
his jack-knife. The cook got up 
silently and disappeared. I could 
hear him locking things up. I got 
something to eat, but evervone was 

watching me like a lynx. When I 
stretched out for the salt, the men’s 
hands jumped to their pockets. They 
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were all waiting for a show-down. 
But they didn’t get it. I just got 
into my bunk and fell asleep. 

Three brothers ran the sheep 
station, and the shearing season was 
on. The men who had thought I was 
going to shoot things out were 
champion Australian shearers. I 
worked in the shed picking up the 
fleeces and throwing them out on 
the sorting table and_ plastering 
sheep-wounds with tar. The shearers 
called me Dead-Eye Dick, a thousand 
pounds reward, dead or alive. They 
didn’t ask me where I came from. 
One of them made me a pair of 
shoes out of sacking, and another 
knocked up a pair of sacking trousers. 
I looked like a bag of potatoes, 
particularly because [ was beginning 
to fill out from having seven meals a 
day. There was a morning snack, 
then breakfast, then a mid-morning 
snack, then lunch, then a tea-snack, 
followed by dinner, followed by 
supper. That’s why shearers are so 
fat at the end of the season. In 
winter they ‘re as thin as fencing wire. 

One day one of the brothers 
came into the shed with a measuring 
tape and measured me all over. 
Then he asked me what size I took 
in boots, and wrote down all the 
figures in a little book. He was 
driving into the nearest township to 
fix up about sheep-sales and would 
get me a new outfit at the same 
time. Two days later was Christmas 
Day and I was able to wear my new 
clothes at a party given by the 
brothers. It was broiling hot, we all 
drank a lot of beer and played games 
with the children. But the next day 
trouble started. When I entered the 
cook-house the shearers watched me 
out of the corners of their eyes. 
Again the cook rose silently and 
jocked everything up. When I 
entered the shed, groups of men sud- 
denly stopped talking. Even the 
sheep seemed to try to avoid me. 
The next day I picked up a news- 
paper, the Otago Announcer, and 
read an account of a desperado 
raiding lonely sheep stations oa the 
Otago downs. THis MAN 1s DANGER- 
ous, said the headlines. 

It seemed useless to try to deny 
that I was a desperado, since nobody 
had accused me. And I didn’t want 


to talk about Olo-pum. The only 
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‘“* Well, that’s the desert—a monotonous 


with here and 


thing to do was to play up to the 
part and lurch about the place 
looking sinister, If I looked hard at 
the cook he backed away from me 
and gave me a second helping. The 
shearers offered me cigarettes. All 
the same, I felt uncomfortable. I 
went round to the homestead and 
had a talk with one of the brothers. 
He said “Oh, they’ve caught the 
fellow. The Announcer’s just 
arrived.” He let me borrow it, and 
I took it around to the cook-house in 
time for dinner. I read the news out 
aloud, but it didn’t seem to make 
any difference. 
still hostile. 
We made it up later on and I 
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The shearers were 


sameness — 
there a few wandering Bedouin.” 


discovered what the trouble was 
about. Cricket. England versus New 
Zealand. The umpire had given a 
wrong verdict. When the season 
was over I set off for the Haast Pass 
again. 


a a 


For Advanced Classes Only 
“The latest type odd jacket, 
so needed for autumn, is the 
square -shape cardigan with 
patch pockets and fastening 
of double rows of metal 
buttons. It is knitted = in 
literally knitting back to 
Eastern stitch, which is 
front, since the stitches are 
all knitted from the back. The 
effect is now, like a woven 
material.”-—Herald of Wales 





BOOKING OFFICE 


Private Politics 


“In Petrograd to-day bread is two 
pounds four shillings a pound.” 
“Evolution is our only chance—not 
revolution.” 
Hughie (Bulldog) Drummond 


MONG English political novels 
Sapper’s masterpiece comes 
rather below Coningsby or 

Jeauchamp's Career. The hero’s 
ideas have been worked out the hard 
way, by a mind unused to systematic 
effort and unaware of the political 
thought of the past, and_ this 
accounts for a vagueness about the 
nature of the institutions he so 
vigorously defends. It may also 
account for the championship of the 
amateur against the professional 
that, while admirable in sport, leads 
to disruption in police-work. 

Bulldog has often been called 
the first Fascist in English fiction. 
Boyhood memories of the book are 
of a gang of bored ex-officers who 
violently wrest the leadership of the 
unemployed from Bolshevist agita- 
tors. Careful re-reading shows that 
Bulldog, as far as his position can 
be pin-pointed, is a Third-Force 
Anarchist with traces of Tory Demo- 
crat and Muscular Paternalist. It 
is the villain, Carl Peterson, who fits 
Fascism as it really turned out to be. 
The Prologue shows him dining in 
Berne with Big Business. In return 
for a million in cash he promises to 
organize within a year a Syndicalist 
Revolution in Britain so that German 
coal, American cotton and central 
Kuropean steel will be free from 
British competition. Considering 
that he was writing before the event, 
always a handicap, Sapper got a 
surprising amount right. Fascism did 
woo and betray Capital, Proletariat 
and Crime. 

Where he went wrong was in 
making the Leader a cold-blooded, 
cool-headed crook, not a political 
figure. Hitler and Mussolini were 
messianic mob-orators: Orwell said 
that if ever Fascism came to Britain 
it would come in the form of an 
army of unemployed led by a 





millionaire quoting the Sermon on 
the Mount. Carl Peterson lacks this 
side completely. He is detached, 
self-seeking, amused and very com- 
petent. In a matter of weeks he is 


running an organization of venal 
lecturers and the worst type of M.P.., 


and it would surely have taken 
longer than this for an ordinarily 
competent man to corrupt the 
M.P.s alone, allowing for the time 
wasted by their timidity, dilatoriness 
and addiction to autobiographical 
conversation. 

He is wrong too about the Female 
Accomplice. I had remembered Irma 
as rather a busy evil-doer, slinky and 
Slavonic; but she is no more like 
that than she is like the brassy 
blondes with their outboard motor- 
boats and looted jewels who com- 
forted the leisure of the Fascist 
leaders. I found on renewing 
acquaintance that Irma spends most 
of her time lying on sofas and reading 
nevels, like a Victorian under- 
graduate. Recumbent and un- 
interested, except during thumb- 
screwings, she yawns, polishes her 
nails and gurgles, not mere wordless 
gurgling but in a mixture of French 
and broken English. When she and 
Drummond are alone together in the 
blue room, instead of dropping her 
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detachment and proceeding to some 
lurid luring, she shakes him to and 
fro, a considerable feat, and urges 
him to flee. Like her she is 
a masterly smoker. Even at the 
moment of arrest and defeat, “ Never 
had the cigar glowed more evenly 
between the master-criminal’s lips; 
never had the girl Irma selected a 
cigarette from her gold and tortoise- 
shell case with more supreme in- 
difference.” Hitler, on the other 
hand, was a non-smoker. 
Drummond's political creed may 
be summed up as “An officer's 
obligations to his men do not cease 
when they are on the breadline and 
he is in Half Moon Street.” Because 
he is better than other men at dis- 
locating necks quietly and irrever- 
sibly he is marked out by providence 
to defend the weak and smash the 
bad. The inadequacy of his methods 
for treating the diseases of industrial 
civilization, however effective they 
might be for cleaning up a Colony or 
a School House, is partly due to his 
equivocal position. He is not a 
villain: Peterson would beat him any 
time at that. He could never have 
organized a home-grown Fascism 
to oppose the imported variety. 
Yet he is not quite a hero; he is too 
much of a bully, too ready to stifle 
criticism with those huge hands, too 
vague about his goal. He can produce 
a fact to show that revolution raises 
prices, but his fervent patriotism 
stops short of any positive suggestion 
for furthering the evolution to which 
he pins his faith. The caricature of 
the Left in the book is intentional, 
the caricature of the Right is not. 
There have been many imitators 
of Sapper in the last thirty years, 
often turning his frank brutality 
into refined sadism and his political 
vagueness into a wearisome display 
of knowledge. His narrative is still 
highly enjoyable, though the humour 
which was one of the novel’s original 
assets has died. What lives is variety 
and gusto and a queer half-accurate, 
half-utterly-inaccurate forecast that 
we can judge in retrospect. Nor is it 
irrelevant. In this post-war period 
we have been concentrating on the 
wicked Communists and rather for- 
getting the wicked Fascists. One day 
we may wake to find the clouds have 
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piled up again on the Right as well 
as the Left. The vigilance that is the 
price of liberty must be not only 
eternal but ubiquitous. 

R. G. G. Price 


Space Travel. Kenneth W. Gatland and 
Anthony M. Kunesch. Wingate, 15/- 

Interplanetary flight is not just a 
matter of solving the ‘‘escape velocity” 
problem. Scientists are at work on a 
variety of details. Physical exertion 
by the weightless voyager is calculated 
“on the basis of a man walking on 
grass at two miles per hour”; Mars is 
two hundred and forty days away, so 
there will be boredom for crews in 
pressure suits and magnetic boots, and 
it is hoped that radio and TV pro- 
grammes frorn mother earth will be a 
help. There is the question of collision 
with meteorites. 

Nevertheless, when the authors of 
this matter-of-fact survey say that 
“interplanetary travel is almost within 
grasp” it is hard to disbelieve them. 
Their intelligence and sincerity, their 
logic, their knack of selecting the 
scientific expression which makes sense 
to the layman, sever the straining 
hawsers of the imagination and send 
the mind happily soaring. This is good 
stuff. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

J. 8. B. 


The Story of Esther Costello. Nicholas 
Monsarrat. Cassell, 10/6 

Some literary circles never forgive 
a best seller. The Story of Esther 
Costello, which has been unkindly 
reviewed, would have won praise as a 
first novel. The plot is ingenious; an 
American lady, visiting her ancestral 
Irish village, finds a young girl who 
has been shocked blind, deaf and dumb 
by an explosion. From mere charity 
she takes Esther to the States, in hope 
of a cure. Then gradually she drifts 
into the position of begging with the 
girl from public platforms, ostensibly 
for the blind in general, in fact for her 
own pocket. When Esther recovers 
she must continue to feign infirmity, or 
be blinded by surgery. Except for 
Esther's alleged beauty (for a girl who 
can take no exercise would be pasty- 
faced and dumpy), the story is plausible 
and wittily told. Beeause it relates 
what Mr. Monsarrat imagined, it is 
not so vivid as the reminiscence of 
The Cruel Sea; but all the same it is 
extremely readable. A.D. 





Dartmoor. L. A. Harvey and D. St. 
Leger-Gordon.  Collias, 25/- 

When, towards the end of the last 
century, the Army started to use part 
of Dartmoor as an artillery range an 
implacable old lady sat herself under 
a striped parasol in the middle of the 
range, so the story goes, and refused to 
move all day. Moré vocal and widely 
organized protests have been made 





since her day, but still the War Office 
retain about a quarter of the Moor, 
which was nevertheless nominated as 
a National Park in 1951. The authors 
find these two conceptions of the use 
of land hard to reconcile, and there is 
logic in their claim. 

They are, however, primarily con- 
cerned with the plant and animal life 
of the Moor, its geology, climate, 
history and customs. None who knows 
Dartmoor well can expect to stay long 
there without a wet day: even those 
who know it best will pass the in- 
evitable house-bound hours agreeably 
and profitably if they pack this book. 
F. L. M. 


Up the Straight. By Brockbank. Temple 
Press, 7/6 

The drawing at the bottom of this 
page is one of the many pleasures of 
Brockbank’s new book; it seems to 
sum up the whole of car salesmanship, 
and the rest of the book covers the rest 
of the world of motoring just as 
efficiently. The brilliant caricatures of 
motors and motorists will be a delight 
to those who know about that sort of 
thing, while the layman will find the 
book well worth buying for the sheer 
fun of it. P. D. 


Wren the Incomparable. Martin S. 
Briggs. Allen and Unwin, 35/- Sir 
Christopher Wren. John Summerson. 
Collins, 8/6 

So high is the renown of Wren that 
some people may be unaware that 

“incomparable” has not always been 

the mot juste, particularly as both 

Evelyn and Hawksmoor applied it, 

and for both our present authors it 

seems inevitable. But, as Mr. Briggs 
in his full and careful study brings out, 
there were times in between when he 
was anathema. Pugin said that one 
half of St. Paul’s was built to hide the 
other half; and between the wars Bishop 

Winnington-Ingram was all for selling 

the sites of redundant Wren churches 

in the City. 
Both these excellent books are 


















indirectly the fruit of the Wren 
Society whose twenty massive volumes 
completed ten years ago have provided 
material for a new ‘“‘life’ of the 
remarkable man who became an archi- 
tect by accident. For the student and 
curious amateur Mr. Briggs’s volume 
will long remain authoritative and 
invaluable. Mr. Summerson gives a 
fuller view of Sir Christopher's early 
enthusiasms as geometrician, astro- 
nomer, philosopher and inventor 
of homely gadgets and important 
scientific models. Though Wren left no 
diary and few letters, Mr. Summerson 
portrays him vividly as a true man of 
his age but unique in his incomparable 
career. C. B. M. 


The Coast of Incense. Freya Stark. 
Murray, 25)- 

Once when we were driving with 
Arabs in Syria we saw in the remote 
distance a solitary “hiker.” The Arabs 
commented on the foolhardiness of 
anyone walking alone in that place 
at that time, but as we advanced and 
saw it was a woman, apparently 
English, they said: “Oh, a woman! 
That explains it. Here an English- 
woman can go alone where she pleases.” 
For that we have to thank those 
women who, from Lady Hester Stan- 
hope to Miss Freya Stark, outfaced the 
masculine complacency of the Moslem 
world and aroused an admiration that 
made them sacrosanct. 

It would be impossible in so short 
a notice as this to do justice to Miss 
Stark’s new book, The Coast of Incense, 
which comprises the history of, and 
letters written during, a short but 
important period of her life (1933-39). 
The chief interest of the book lies in the 
letters written from among the sharp 
realities of such places as Mukalla, 
Shiban and Shuqra, detailed as they 
are with all the excitements, discom- 
forts and irritations of travel that are 
forgotten as time smoothes out the past 
into memory’s tranquil landscape. In 
the passages of autobiography Miss 
Stark’s mentions of events and friends 


** £3000 is a lot of money, but if you 
look at it as an investment in crafismanship 


and design . . 


From Russell Brockbank’s Up the Straight, reviewed on this page. 
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are always kindly and conventional, 
and often dull. Her self-criticism, 
on the other hand, is clear-sighted 
and unpitying. The photographs are 
delightful. oO. M. 


AT THE PLAY 


A Doll’s House 
(Lyric, HAMMERSMITH) 
Penelope (Anrs) 


NOR a modern audience A Doll's 
House would seem to have every- 
thing against it. All the echoes of 
its shattering trumpet-blast of feminism 
are long since dead. With her kittenish 
gambols and her illicit macaroons 
Nora is a preposterous little woman, 
as dated as the dodo. And as for 
Torvald, can we begin to take seriously 
a man who persistently addresses his 
wife as “little squirrel”? We cannot 
believe that such a fusser and bumbler 
could have been even a merely com- 
petent bank manager, nor can we 
believe in the children of this fairy-tale 
pair until they are put under our noses. 

And yet, owing to the magic of 
Ipsen, which is as strong as ever in 
the theatre, the play still grips us 
completely once its battle is on. 
Almost every woman now possesses all 
the freedoms of which Nora dreamed, 
but her revolt remains deeply exciting 
as a human story, and her departure is 
still one of the great moments in drama. 
IBSEN built the machinery like a clock, 
and each little wheel in the action has 


TS 


Me all} 


‘4 


its separate responsibility. Mr. PeTer 
ASHMORE’s production very nearly 
persuades us they are all in working 
order. It fails mainly because Miss Mar 
ZETTERLING 80 extravagantly exagyger- 
ates Nora’s early childishness that in 
her final demonstration of maturity 
she seems to be a totally different 
person. Admittedly there are two 
Noras in the play, but they must bear 
some relation to one another. Miss 
ZETTERLING’S later Nora is admirable, 
a quiet determined woman _ beside 
whom Torvald becomes a_ pathetic 
baby. 

On the other hand Mr. Mocens 
Wietu, a Danish actor new to our 
stage, is much better at the beginning 
than the end. While Torvald is still 
dominant he gives him a good measure 
of exuberant charm, but in Torvald 
deflated he is unable to suggest any 
tragedy; and although he = speaks 
English well, important lines are apt 
to lose their emphasis. The minor 
parts are all carefully keyed. Mr. 
MiIcHAEL Goop.LiFFE is a telling Rank, 
Kristine’s suffering is conveyed sen- 
sitively by Miss RosaLie CrRUTCHLEY, 
and Mr. GeorGe Rose brings out the 
wasted good in Krogstad. Whether 
IpsEN needs the cleverness of Mr. 
Reece PEMBERTON’s multiple set 
remains debatable. 


This week brought a second revival 
that stood up sturdily. It is easy to 
see why Penelope pained our fathers in 


Prsale fil 


{A Doll's House 


Nora Helmer—Miss Mat Zerrervine 
Torvald Helmer—Mr. Mooens Wiets 
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1909; Mr. SomerRsEeT MAvuGHAM must 
have been expecting the hot water in 
which he found himself. Now the shock 
has all evaporated, but it leaves behind 
a very neat comedy, turned with a 
sense of balance that preserves it as 
entertainment. Mr. WALTER Hupp’s 
production puts a fine sparkle into 
Penelope’s adroit handling of her 
husband and his mistress, two un- 
suspecting fish lured into the shallows 
until one has made herself insufferable 
and the other wants only domestic 
peace. The whole campaign is as liglit 
as a bubble and conducted with charm- 
ing manners, and the ironies in the 
changing relationship of Penelope and 
Dickie are clewed up in a final line 
which must have given Mr. MAUGHAM 
as much pleasure as any he has written. 
In the second act the comedy of a 
doctor's consulting-room is something 
of an excursion, but highly amusing. 
Much depends on the Penelope, 
Miss PAULINE JAMESON is un- 
falteringly dexterous, never losing her 
satiric West End managers, 
please note this delightful performance. 
Mr. MicHartt Gwynn, who has the 
gift of naturalness, is well cast as 
Dickie, and Miss MAxInE AUDLEY’s 
ruthless intruder and Mr. Denys 
BLAKELOCK’s surprising papa are both 
in the spirit of a piece that reminds us 
how good minor Maugham can be. 


and 


porse, 


Recommended 
For serious argument, The Living 
Room (Wyndham’s). For a musical, 
Guys and Dolls (Coliseum), Runyon 
wonderfully staged. For a light revue, 
Airs on a Shoe string (Royal Court). 
Eric Krown 


AT THE PICTURES 
a Laughing Anne 
F La Minute de Vérité 


‘THAT seems to me the trouble with 
\\ Laughing Anne (Director: 
Herspert Wiicox)—and I per- 
fectly well realize that countless 
thousands won't think of it as a 
trouble, won’t perceive it at all, won't 
understand any attempt to draw atten- 
tion to it—is a sort of invincible old- 
fashioned Britishness, the naive, slap- 
dash, cliché-ridden atmosphere that 
was familiar in our films years ago but 
had almost (at least in pictures of any 
scale and importance) disappeared. 

It results, I think, from a particular 
script-writing style combined with a 
particular directorial style and modi- 
fied by the necessity—or at least the 
determination, for whatever reason 
to economize on production cost. A 
sign of this last condition here is the 
very frequent of back- 
projection or similar faking, which 
sometimes seems to spread from the 
scenes in which one might expect it 
‘wo-shots against a background of 
islands or sea-—even to quite simple 


obviousness 
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Captain Davidsan—WENDELL COREY 


and easily-constructed interiors. I 
may be wrong about that; but I think 
the absurdity of some moments in the 
script is undeniable. 

I’m thinking particularly of one 
near the climax. The heroine has 
hastened through the jungle to warn 
her lover, alone on board his little ship 
moored in a creek, that he is about to 
be set upon by crooks. She finds him 
on deck, and time is precious; but does 
she give any idea of her mission at 


once? Not on your life: they have to 
make their laborious way down to the 
lighted cabin and take up dramatic 
positions before she will explain that 
murderous thugs are only a minute or 


two away. Then he has to leave the 
cabin again to get ready for them. ... 

That is a plain fault of mechanics, 
but most of the trouble comes from 
things it is very hard to pin down and 
describe in detail. The story is alleged 
to be by Conrap, and it has one or two 
vague points of resemblance with 
** Because of the Dollars,” but nowhere 
does it approach the right Conrad 
mood, It is essentially a bunch of 
ordinary melodramatic situations con- 
veyed in hasty clichés, MARGARET 
Lock woop does her best with the part 
of Laughing Anne, the trollop of the 
Java seas, but it is written so flatly 
and obviously that no one could 
individualize it. Nevertheless those 
countless thousands will be enormously 
impressed. They ’d never even imagined 
her in such a part, and there she is 
doing it; that’s enough. 


That was the only new film in the 
week under review: The Moment of 
Truth, or La Minute de Vérité (Director: 
JEAN DELANNOY), infinitely better 
worth seeing, has been on for some 
time. The central situation is simple 
and more or less conventionally 
dramatic: mutual recrimination —be- 
tween husband and wife after the 


| Laughing Ann 
Anne—Marcaret Lockwoop 


husband has accidentally found evi- 
dence of her unfaithfulness. Before 
this—as the opening of the film 
brilliantly shows—they have been an 
affectionately married pair, contented 
in domesticity. The wife tells her story, 
and the husband is at first outraged 
and bitter, but as it proceeds and she 
gets him to realize the faults on his own 
side the atmosphere grows calmer, and 
the film ends on the assumption that 
their life will go on as before. 

It sounds perhaps a heavy, sombre 
affair, but the detail of the story is not 
merely fresh and ceaselessly interesting 
but also, surprisingly often, amusing. 
JEAN GaBIn and MicHeELeE MorGan 
are admirable as the husband and wife, 
and WALTER CHIARI runs away with 
many a scene as the wild, eccentric 
young painter who became the wife’s 
lover. 

* * + * 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

The Secret Game, or Les Jeux 
Interdits (14/1/53) is back in London: a 
fine film, worth seeing again. Roman 
Holiday (2/9/53), Adorable Creatures 
(10/6/53) and Moulin Rouge (25/3/53) 
continue. 

Moulin Rouge is also among the 
releases. Another is the very lively 
musical Call Me Madam (5/8/53). 

RicHarp MALLETT 


“a, AT THE OPERA 
rr Arabella (Covent GARDEN) 
NHE visit of the Bavarian State 

‘| Opera to Covent Garden has given 

London its first opportunity since 

1934 of hearing Ricnarp SrrRauss’s 

Arabella. 

the famous Hofmannsthal-Strauss col- 

laboration and also the last, for within 

a few days of completing the libretto, 

Hofmannsthal died from a 

stroke. 


sudden 


389 


This was the sixth work of 


The librettist, while working on his 
share of Arabella, assured Strauss that 
it was going to be a better work than 
Der Rosenkavalier, the best thing, in 
fact, that they had yet produced. The 
world, unfortunately, took a different 
view. In Arabella, both Hofmannsthal 
and Strauss deliberately set out to 
copy the methods of Rosenkavalier and 
thus pointed to the fact that the 
partnership had written itself out. By 
the 1920s German romantic opera had 
died a natural death; Hofmannsthal 
and Strauss had themselves — pro 
claimed its imminent demise some 
years before when they superimposed 
a commedia dell’ arte piece upon their 
romantic treatment of the Ariadne auf 
Naxos story. Now, when they sought 
to return to the old manner, their 
work, though it had an air of successful 
resuscitation, inevitably lacked the 
freshness of approach which could 
alone have produced a new masterpiece. 

HOFMANNSTHAL, in the book of 
Arabella, seemed intent upon providing 
Srrauss with the same sort of char- 
acters and situations which had 
appealed to him in Rosenkavalier. The 
later opera, like the earlier, is set in 
Vienna, but in the nineteenth century 
instead of the eighteenth, so that the 
introduction of waltz-tunes appears no 
longer as an inspired anachronism but 
as authentic period flavour. The 
heroine Arabella combines the out- 
looks of the Marschallin and Sophie, 
sometimes looking backward to her 
youth, sometimes forward to the ideal 
husband she is seeking——‘‘der Rich- 
tige,” she calls him. Her sister Zdenka 
is equally derivative; she has been 
brought up as a boy as her parents 
cannot afford to bring out two girls, 
and thus offers an obvious opportunity 
for a musical re-creation of Octavian. 

Srrauss’s setting, however, is far 
from negligible. From the moment 
Arabella enters in the first act and 
picks up a bunch of flowers to strains 
reminiscent of Octavian’s enchanting 
* Presentation of the Rose”’ scene, we 
realize that the opera is to tell us little 
that is novel, but the big duets in 
Acts | and 3 have all the old sensuous 
charm. Only in the second act, which 
takes place at the Coachmen’s Ball, 
does the composer fail, for here he 
seems determined to imitate not him- 
self but his celebrated Viennese name- 
sake Johann the second; and, lacking 
Johann’s spontaneous melodic gift, he 
is unable to achieve anything of the 
light-hearted gaiety that the situation 
requires. 

The Munich company 
distinguished performance. ‘The cast 
was dominated by Lisa DELLA 
Casa, a beautiful and vocally ex- 
quisite Arabella. Benno KuscHe 
(well-known to Covent Garden 
audiences in the rdle of Beckmesser) 
contributed an excellent character 
study of Count Waldner ; and HERMANN 


gave a 





Unpe, as the heroine’s successful 
wooer, sang with splendid tone, though 
the high range of the part occasionally 
placed some strain upon him. The 
Bavarian State Orchestra under 
Rupo.r Kemper supported well, reveal- 
ing a particularly fine string depart- 
ment. The reflected the con- 
temporary German tendency towards 
operatic bareness and austerity, where- 
in one suspects an wsthetic virtue has 
been made of an economic necessity. 
They were thus appropriate enough 
for the hotel apartment of the hard-up 
Waldner family, but in the second act 
one felt that the elaborate splendour 
of an old-fashioned ball-room would 
have made a more sympathetic setting 
for this swan-song of a great operatic 
partnership. Rozertr boas 


sets 


ON THE AIR 
Legerdemain Unlimited 

ILLY BUNTER, the Fat Owl of 

the Remove at Greyfriars, was 

never one of my boyhood heroes, 
though I envied him his doughnut 
his ruthless abstention from 
soap and water and his remarkable gift 
of ventriloquial deception. Bunter, 
you will remember, was a wonderful 
mimie and could project his vocal 
imitations to all parts of the “quad,” 
the form-room and the playing-fields. 
He could, for example, give himself 
“not out’ in the clear authoritative 
tones of the umpire, and this feat 
naturally enough was one that I 
thought worthy of emulation. 

I soon discovered, however, that 
ventriloquism is easier on paper than 
in real life, and eventually | became 
sceptical to the point of emancipation 
from the weekly thraldom of Grey- 
friars, Rookwood and St. Jim’s. 


orgies, 





Well, I am still sceptical, and I 
cannot understand why the B.B.C. and 
the millions who enjoy radio and 
television ventriloquists, conjurers and 
illusionists do not share my scepticism. 
I am aware that ventriloquism is an 
ancient art, that it can be traced in 
Egyptian and Hebrew archeology, 
that Eurycles of Athens was a cele- 
brated practitioner, and that the 
Engastrimanteis or belly-prophets were 
renowned and respected. But I am also 
aware that the Engastrimanteis did not 
exhibit their skill via microphones and 
cathode-ray tubes. 

There is altogether too much of 
this senseless deception on the air at 
the present time. As viewers we are 
confronted in almost every variety and 
music-hall show by members of the 
magicians’ union. Rabbits are pulled 
out of toppers, women are sawn in half, 
coloured boys climb unsupported ropes, 
nimble-fingered card-sharpers do their 
tricks, and so on. And nobody is 
deceived for a moment. Television 
itself is such a bag of tricks, conjuring 
strange images and sounds out of thin 
air, telescoping space and time, and 
mixing fact and fiction all before our 
very eyes, that even the cleverest of 
stage illusions seems thin and futile. 
Television puts legerdemain within 
reach of us all. 

On sound radio we are spared the 
attentions of the conjurers and card- 
sharpers, but provided with extra 
rations of ventriloquism, soi-disant. 
In America, as in Britain, one of the 
most popular characters on the air is 
a dummy, an invisible puppet, and I 
am told that many people ‘believe in”’ 
Archie Andrews just as strenuously 
and wholeheartedly as they do in 
Mrs. Dale and family. 

I have nothing against Archie and 
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his fellow dummies on the score of 
their patter, which seems to me about 
as intelligible and funny as most of the 
conventional cross-talk favoured by 
the B.B.C. In fact I sometimes feel 
grateful to the dummies for shouldering 
the burden and authorship of so many 
unwise-cracks, Their very existence in 
such programmes helps to preserve 
some semblance of dignity in man. 

Let me repeat, however, that ven- 
triloquism is the art of producing the 
voice in such a manner that it appears 
to proceed from some place altogether 
distant from the speaker (Ency. 
Brit.), and that until radio and TV 
can switch over to 3-D (or 4-D) the 
ventriloquists are wasting their and 
our time. 

I dislike greyhound racing almost 
as muchas I dislike radio ventriloquists, 
but I have to confess that I enjoyed 
the outside broadcast of the twenty- 
first Greyhound St. Leger from 
Wembley Stadium. The race was over 
in a flash and the result—whatever it 
was—meant nothing to me, but the 
atmosphere of expectancy and excite- 
ment wassomehow maintained through- 
out the half-hour programme. We 
were taken back-stage, introduced to 
the dogs in their dressing-rooms, given 
the low-down on animal identification, 
on training and racing tactics; and the 
screen pattern of light and _ shade, 
the brilliant pools of lamplight and the 
inky canopy of the 
unfailingly interesting. 

The dogs behaved themselves and 
made wonderfully doggy noises—so 
much so that my cat woke up, listened 
intently for a minute or so and then 
left the room at speed. 


night sky was 


Peter Dimmock made a very good 
commentator. 


BERNARD HoOLLOwoop 
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By Appointment to the late King George vi 
Manufacturers of Land- Rovers 
The Rover Co. Ltd 




















Rover worth goes deep 


The test of a fine car is not only its behaviour when new, although the Rover 
offers something exceptional in this respect. Real worth is shown as the 
years and the miles go by. That is when the quality of Rover design, 
construction and finish produces its three-fold dividend. 

A large boot is provided at the rear of the car wit! 

an unobstructed floor, and is lined with rubber and 

felt. The spare wheel compartment is completely 

separate from the luggage. Note the neat flush 


fitting spring flap, covering the petrol filler cap 


Locked from inside the boot, it foils pilferers 


ROVE 


OF BRITAIN'S FINE CARS 


THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED: SOLIHULL, BIRMINGHAM also DEVONSHIRE HOUSE: LONDON 
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PYROTENAX LIMITED’ HEBBURN-ON-TYNE 


Branches at 


eo v4 


. but Homes to-day 


are electrically lit and heated. The 
best equipped Country and Town 
Houses, Flats and Hotels are wired 
with Pyrotenax M.I. Cables because 
they are fire-resistant, easy to instal 
and require no maintenance and no 


renewal. 


Write for booklet, ‘Current Carrying’ for 


the business man, Technical Brochure for 


the engineer. 





| PYROTENAX 
| Mineral Insulated Cables 














The use of the trade name * Pyrotenax' is exclusive 
to the products of this Company and its associates. 


LONDON - BIRMINGHAM: MANCHESTER GLASGOW 


» Phone : HEBBURN 32244/7 


large bottle. 
DUBONNET.... not affect the liver 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: 





% A registered trademark of Midland Silicones Limited 
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Pourquoi mon cousin 


WHY DOES MY COUSIN 


le -aappyeegeremes offre-t-il de 


THE PORTRAIT PAINTER OFFER 


grands verres de 


LARGE GLASSES OF 


Dubonnet a ses 


DUBONNET TO HIS 


moins belles clientes ? 


Parce qu'il sait bien que 
Dubonnet leur donne lair 


DUBONNET GIVES THEM 


doux et sentimental qui 


THE SWEET AND SOULFUL AIR WHICH 


est le cachet de son génie. 


Is THE HALLMARK OF HIS GENIUS. 


(Quelle technique parfaite! ) 

WHAT FAULTLESS TECHNIQUE! 
Daubonnet is the ideal pre-lunch, after-office or all-evening 
drink. It fills you with the joy of living but never leaves you 
liverish. Can you wonder that Dubonnet is becoming more 
and more popular at every drinking hour? All good bars serve 
Dubonnet, all good wine merchants stock it. Price 20/- a 
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Noah 
kept dry 
» the hard way 


What would you szy to a flirnsy Ascot dress that is 
as proof against showers as a raincoat? Or leather or paper or 
masonry that can be treate/ to throw off water like a duck’s back? 


All these things are being done today by treating materials with the newest 


water repellent silicones supplied by Midland Silicones Limited. 


“DRISIL’ WATER REPELLENTS 


Write for full information to: 


MIDLAND SILICONES LTD 


19 UPPER BROOK STREET, LONDON,W.1. Phone: Grosvenor 4551 


| BRITISH 
An associate company of Albright & Wilson Led MADE | 

SILICONES 
Tew/us17 a ll 


L. ROSE & CO. LTD., 8ST. ALBANS, HERTS 
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Equip a canteen with Pel nesting chairs and tables and you solve many problems in one. Pel furniture 
is good to look at, comfortable to use and easy to keep scrupulously clean. It stacks away in 
to no space. The strong tubular steel frames are rust-proofed by a special process before stove- 


yy ] MP r iMipo i 7 
enamelling, to give a long, economical, trouble-free life... . Write for leaflet illustrating full range. 


MADE BY fel) Pec tto-. ove - BIRMINGHAM» A @) company 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: 15 HENRIETT PLACE . GLASGOW OFFICE SO WELLINGTON ST + C 
D : 





for the 
factory 


canteen 


BATH OFFICE: 7 NORTH PARA 
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Older people eat them with a 
far-away look, murmuring that you 
don’t get many chocolates like 
these nowadays ; young ones merely 
vote them the dreamiest, most 
delicious chocolates of all time! 
Eleven different centres, every 
one a perfect masterpiece, 
made in Britain’s newest, most- 


up-to-date chocolate factory. 





a 
CHOCOLATES BY 


(CALEY) 


OF NORWICH 
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SPECIAL RECORD-SIZE NUMBER ON 


HEATING and LIGHTING 


Tuts greatly enlarged number of ( TOK a) 
IDEAL HOME—the biggest since \_- \ ‘1 
the war !—is specifically directed at 1 4 8 Pp A (. L S 


solving the problems of heating 
and lighting in homes of various 


sizes, and gives an up-to-the-minute SUPPLEMENT 
review of every latest development on 
in heating systems, cookers, and 


hot-water supply. Especially E I G H -; 


worthwhile is its supplement on 
modern methods of thoroughly E b 4 P E R T 
heating your home. Well over 200 

splendid photographs and draw- 

ings illustrate this important issue. SCHEMES 
IDEAL HOME is the leading 
monthly magazine on the house 


and its garden, and is the recognized HEATING 


authority on construction, con- of your bome 


version and practical improvements ~ 
to the home. era) o~l 


\IDEAL HOME 


Magazine 
C 
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Lucozade 


replaces lost energy 


















































Panel or Wall Type { t 




















Working, playing, or resting—we all lees one "Tey. “And los t s. Va Fe as sig 
energy must be replared. Lucozade, the sparkling Glucose . 4 us Column Type Heat with a 


drink, replaces lost energy quickly and safely. Grown- 


) é Ns Q: ° 
ups enjoy Lucozade as much as the children and it NY \4 
does not upset the most delicate stomach. Always SS 


keep Lucozade handy—it is invaluable in the home 


ae tts ae TROUBLE FREE — NO MAINTENANCE 
and a pleasure to take anywhere. 
Lucozade is used by Doctors and Nurses, in j S A F E T Y RA DIAT OR 











Clinics, Hospitals, Nursing Homes and S koo!s. FROM £13 17 11 (INC, PURCHASE TAX) 


Lucozade 
the sparkling | 6 1 uC OSE &@ drink you Just PLUC IT IN ANYWHERE 


Write for details to: 


LUCOZADE LTD., GREAT WEST ROAD, BRENTFORD, MIDDX. _ royds 93.¢ HURSEAL LTD., 223 Regent St., London, W.1 








































































































At Picnics today 
the New Elizabethans 
crown their enjoyment with 


Dre TAREE CASTLES a a) the word for Toffee 
garelles ) | Edward Harp + Sons Led “The Toffee Specialists of Maidstone j 





Makers of Super-Kreem and Kreemy Toffees, 
W.D &H.0. Wills, Branch of The imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & ireland), Ltd. 





WINTER HOLIDAYS 
-—all arrangements 


We attend to all the arrangements for any type 
of winter holiday. All trouble and fuss is taken 
out of your hands by our experts. “Winter Sun- | 3 STEPHENS BROTHERS LTD., 
shine "’ cruises and tours are a speciality, Write - | | § BY APPOINTMENT HOSIERS 
for leaflets on BERMUDA; MADEIRA; SOUTH AND 4] r — 3 TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 
NORTH AFRICA; FRENCH AND ITALIAN RIVIERAS; % | 4 4 y ‘ 7 
SWISS AND ITALIAN LAKES; OF SPAIN. “al “ ‘ aA & Tenova 
WINTER SPORTS wy 7 Ae ss 

We also arrange winter sports holidays at | - ib. > 
more than 50 famous European resorts. The rele } “ZZ ao 2 
winter sports house-party at our own hotel at Way Bee | yo» bs SOC § 
Grindelwald includes hire of skis, sticks and pe m t = 
boots, luges, instruction by the well-known a fe { i : > 
Alpinist Peter Burgener, and evening ' 
entertainment. 

10-day holidays from only £23. 12 . 6d. | 

Write or call now for WINTER SPORTS 
1954 — 48 pages of resort details and prices 








Write now to: 


: WINTER SPORTS DEPT., 
DESK NO.3 


309 Regent Street, London, 
W.1. Tel: Gerrard 6979 - ; & sie : The lastex band 
By) Sie . = at the top 
—— ; ~ ne ee. ee 72 keeps them up 
\\ ; AK i ce ES Wp ‘ y ea we —the cut-out 
“eit tC RF ” ue ; f ee keeps them 
esas Be eStick Pes Bs set comfortable 
¥ . <a 
pas 


. ; ; ; Nylon 
) 70sSe who ys 4 A Ss ) fn oie 
for those who appreciate craftsmanshi; sa ietliimenil 


sense CONSTIRUCTORS .......... OF om 716 oti, 


) 8/6 patterned 
— a 0-PLUG STEEL EQUIPMENT FOR OFFICE AND FACTORY 
MASTER 





7 ~ Sole distri Stephens Bros. Ltd. 
boone wese wien a po Please send for Catalogue P/760 a7 “eet a a bag 
for address of your nearest supplier. 


pen lg By J Issued by Constructors Group, Tyburn Rd., Birmingham 24. * ERDington 1616. London 
} +. 1 Office : 98 Park Lane, W.1. MAY fair 3074. And at Manchester, Leeds and Bournemouth 
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the right move... 


In more than fifty countries Pye radio-telephones 
are indicating the right move. The next step, great or 
small, in divers undertakings. 

In civil engineering immediate direct communi- 
cations are vital. The deployment of resources to 
the fullest advantage demands contact. Contact swift 
and sure. Contact at speeds to match the action 
required. 

Wherever men and machines are on the move 
Pye V.H.F. Radio-telephones will promote speed and 
efficiency. 











Pe) 
Telecommunications 


CAMBRIDGE | 6, | ENGLAND 
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Unhurried perfection * * 


eeeeeeoeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
‘There are some things that can't be hustled along 
on an endless belt—and the “ Unicorn” brief- 
case is one of them. Its mellow English hide is 
chosen with almost pernickerty care ; every 
stitch is itself a lesson in leathercraft ; and the 
polished brass fittings are meticulously matched 
and anchored for life by consummate craftsmen. 
‘The traditional skill of unhurried hands has made 
“Unicorn” a by-word of briefcase perfection . . . 
paragons to be purchased at tuork-bench prices. 
Slim but capacious, and hand-finished in Pnglish 
hide, the *' Unicorn” overnight model illustrated, 
has two interior foolscap compartments and zip-sealed 
section for overmght things. Capacious exterior ~ 
pocket for newspapers, books, etc. English lever lock 
and fittings of solid brass. All-leather 

handle. Press stads in the base for slimming. Size 17" * 114". In golden 

tan or Antumn tan pigskin at 42 guineas ; or in smooth polished hide 

(golden tan, brown or black) at 9 guineas. Matching zip folio cases size 

16” x 10", available separately at £4.10.0 ~~ £2.15.0 respectively. 

Post free and tax free in U.K. (Un U.S.A. $36.25, $27.25, 

$13.50, (8.25 respectively, carriage and insurance free, 20% 

Customs duty payable in U.S.A.). Complete satisfaction guaranteed 

or purchase price refunded immediately. Obtainable at the Unicorn 25 ~aa 

Showroom, 39, Burlington Arcade, London, W.1. or by Coe eee sere eseseeeee w FER hb ecccccccccccece 

post from our works ; Zip folio case *e 


Unicorn Leather Co. Ltd., (Dept. P.H.15), Woodhill Works, Bury, Lancs. . ~ * 


THE CONNOISSEUR’S KUMMEL 


(EYYZENDORER. 
 \ mune i 


MADE FROM THE BLANCKENHAGEN . | Sole Importers 

FAMILY RECIPL, OVER * Ne 4. & W. NICHOLSON 

125 YEARS OLD. A We WAG —_ & CO. LTD., 
wc 


London. 


? 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


Trousers are better OvLes 


fas tene d wi t h FAMED FOR SCHOOL BOOKS 
All new Books available 

. on day of publication. 
LAG TINUNG zips Secondhand and rare 
Books on every subject. 


Stock of over three 
million volumes. 





phan : : :? Foyles have departments 
ot is ‘ , ‘ Wester! : for Records, Music, Handi- 
the surface | y 33 ; craft Materials, Stationery. 
to be tiled F 119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
is smooth LONDON WC2 

and free : . Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) ¥ Open 9-6(inel.Sats) 
from dust, grease, flaking paint or 3 Twon 
paper—AND PUT the tiles up : yxyl hye —because ‘Lightning’ 
without further preparation. YAY BY 





inutes from Tottenham Court Rd. Stn. 


‘s / Zs zips are by far the : MEDITERRANEAN SUNSHINE 
MuraplasS.A. (Self Adhesive) Tiles | l ( neatest and most : “sles meculge come” 

are made in one size only 6’ x 6"., EX a fos fe practical trouser Send for new ee ey on 
Beading 30° x 1". Colours : Apple | : YK WM fastening. ‘Lightning’ Mi AL, I A 
Green, Eau-de-Nil, Pink, Blue, | Ys sont . a : is 

Cream, Black & White. From 8 = Zips keep trousers trim HOTEL PHOENICIA 


Stores & Ironmongers everywhere, | : i from every angle. MALTA TRAVEL BUREAU Phone: GER. 6477) 
Full colour Illustrated Brochure | @am Vea, ‘Lightning’ zips are quick (or any other Travel Agent) 
* Modern Tilecraft” on request. | 20 irae and reliable. \f For REMOVALS & STORAGE, 
(Send 24d. to cover postage, etc.) | CALL IN THE SPECIALISTS 


SELF ADHESIVE Be L IOULTS LTD. 


im\u) R| A\P) L A wee | Regular Removals Everywhere 


L — OFFICE: The Depositories 
Chase Road, Southgate, N.14 
Tel.: Paimers Green 1167-8 
LP.139 (Asubsidiary company of Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd.) Also at NEWCASTLE. CARLISLE, GLASGOW 





POROSAN LTD } LIGHTNING FASTENERS LIMITED, BIRMINGHAM 
30 South Street, CHICHESTER. | 














: “The Brush with the 
LAMPORT «2. [OO 9 Year r 
MOLT LINE| | | ears Guarantee 


I} SOUTH AMERICA 


Regular Cargo and Passenger Service from 


LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW, LONDON 
AND THE CONTINENT TO 


BRAZIL & RIVER PLATE | | WW | | Shaving BRUSH 


also between NEW YORK, BRAZIL and RIVER PLATE 


per hey ere | 4 prices from 36to20- 


LAMPORT & HOLT LINE LTD. j ' 
Royal Liver Building, Liverpool, 3 (Tel.: CENtral S60); 85 Grace- THE PROGRESS SHAVING BRUSH COMPANY LIMITED. 
church Street, London, E.C.3 (Tel. : MANsion House 7533); or Agents j Mottram S St. § STOC KPORT, Cheshire. 92. Regent St., LONDON. WI. 
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THIS IS NO COMMON 


OR GARDEN 


You can’t build a house with it. But you can build a business. 

It’s the M.I.28 (one of the new Morgan Refractories), and its claim 
to fame is that it does nor soak up half the heat of the furnace. 
Anybody who runs furnaces will recognise this 


as a plain argument in £ s. and d. 

and will not grudge the 

higher price, because M O G A N 
efractories 


ARE WORTH FAR MORE THAN THEY COST 


THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE COMPANY LTD. (Refractories Group), Neston, Wirral, Cheshire. (Neston 1406) 


Ni27 
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36/- 


The intermediate bonus on 
claims arising on or after Ist 
January 1953 under with-profits 
policies has been raised by a 
further 2/-, from 34/- to 36/- 
per cent compound — proof yet 
again of the strength and resili- 
ence of the Scottish Widows’ 
Fund. 

For particulars of how you may 
become a member of this 
vigorous profit-sharing Society 
write to 





SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS?’ 
FUND 


Head Office : 
9St. AndrewSquare, Edinburgh 2 
London Offices : 
28 Cornhill, F.C. 3 
17 Waterloo Place, $.W.1 




















IN 
RICH 
PIGSKIN 






Immaculate cut and finish, A 
superb wallet styled on classic 
lines, At all good stores. 


TJeSSmith 


* {GMBARD ROAD, LONDON, SW. ° 


Pe cus 


"MEN'S WALLET 









Clear bright eyes, 
credit to the whole family. 


Don’t they taste good to him 
they do him good ! 


whole natural liver. 


“On the 


dot, darling!” 


—he exclaimed, and a few 
weeks later they were 
married. 

The fact that she owned a 
good watch contributes to the 
story, but we have to admit 
that she was herself as 
punctual, reliable and attrac- 
tive to look at as the BAUME 
on her charming wrist. 

120 years of experience goes 
into the making of each 


Baume watch. 


Models from {13.0.0 


1 
BAUME © the 900d wateh 


Baume & Co. Ltd., 


Ns 


London and La Chaux-de-Fonds 


condition! 


loveiy coat, he's a 
Just watch him beg for his Bob Martin's 
and don't 
That's because Bot 
Martin’s are enriched by vitamins A and 
D, the essential vitamins of the B group 
and all the concentrated nutrients ol 


Put your dog on Bob Martin's today and 
see what perfect condition means to him. 
From chemists and pet shops, 10d. and 2/-. 





ENO?’S for 


stomach upsets. 


his 
¢ 5/¢,/ 


Eno’s “ Fruit Salt” quickly relieves indiges- ye a 
tion, heartburn, flatulence. Furthermore, in 
promoting a regular bowel action, Eno’s 
wards off sick headaches, liverishness, irrita- 
bility and other symptoms of irregularity. 
Taken at bedtime Eno’s acts as a safeguard 
against a restless night and a morning “liver”. 


Handy pack 1/8d. Bottles 2/5d. and 4/3d. 
THE GENTLE ANTACID LAXATIVE 


The words “ENO,” “BNO’S” and “FRUIT SALT” are registered Trade Marks, 
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Ye Olde Wood 






The World's 

finest pipe. Cut 
from best old matured briar, it 
represents the achievement of 140 
years’ pipe making in London. 


Also available in 
Standard and Sandbiast Series 


Bali 






CLondoN 1812 


PIPEMAKERS IN LONDON SIKCE 1812 


TORQUAY 
Queen of the English Rimema 


The kindly climate, the Continental charm 
and full programme of sport and entertain- 
ment make Torquay ideal for a late holiday. 
First class Hotels and the finest cuisine 
provide the luxury of Town in one of the 
world’s most beautiful settings and even 
Spa treatments are also available. 


™ 


== 


Free folder or illustrated guide 
(P.O. 6d.) from Berkeley Hollyer, 
163 Publicity Offices, Torquay. 


EXPRESS TRAIN SERVICES 
THE INTERNATIONAL RESORT 


KPHEDROL 


RELIEVES COLDS 
CATARRH - HAY FEVER 


A “sniff” at bedtime 
clears the nasal passages 
Chemists, 2'2 & 3/10 or post-free 


CLAY & ABRAHAM LTD. 
LIVERPOOL. Estd. 1813. 


Glandandere 











BIRMINGHAM FACTORY CENTRE 
KINGS NORTON, BIRMINGHAM, 30 
Phone : Kings Norton 2576 and 2580 


FIRE 


TRAGEDY AVERTED BY 


NU-SWIFT 


“Escape seemed impossible . 
chemical machines spluttered and 
failed ... acid squirted by one just 
missed my eyes... but reliable, 








non-damaging Nu-Swift saved us all."’ 
NU-SWIFT LTD - ELLAND + YORKS 
In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 




















| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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u EN da 
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McGINTY COMES IN FIRST, BUT IT’S HIS TEAM THAT WINS 


A.E.1. (Associated Electrical Industries) field a team of nine upstanding British companies, 
with thirty factories in twenty different towns, employing sixty thousand people. 
They are separate companies, these nine; but they work together. It is very much to their advantage 
that they should, And to yours, A.E.I. pool their knowledge and ideas; they achieve, in joint consultation, 
high standards of design; and they spend more than two million pounds a year on research and development. 
A.E.1. have many firsts behind them — and in front of them : firsts in invention, in 


development, in quality. 


Last year the electrical equipment that A.E.1. produced was worth over £70,000,000, 


AE|I first 


For everything electrical, from a turbine to a torch bulb, think of AEI Companies 


Meet the Family of Associated Electrical Industries ; 

METROPOLITAN-VICKERS ELECTRICAL CO, LTD, ¢ THE BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON CO, LTD. 
THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO, LTD. ad FERGUSON PAILIN LTD. 

THE HOTPOINT ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO, LTD, . INTEKNATIONAL REFRIGERATOR CO, LTD, 
NEWTON VICTOR LTD. . PREMIER ELECTRIC HEATERS LTD. ? SUNVIC CONTROLS LTD, 
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Ct le ” 
She J he B ve 
Vhre Bost fs asechy 

~ \ For over one hundred years Mackenzie's have 
\ been shipping the finest Sherry and Port. ; 
r . “Fino Perla” Sherry, an ideal aperitif, 
\ delights the eye with its glorious golden ra 


, * Tf it’s a matter * 
hue and charms the palate with its 
btle, pleasi flavour. ° 
pesos Aaa Aa : of how to fasten one thing to another 
egal” Tawny Port is a wine r 


of character renowned 








for its mellow, 
heartening 


quality. 


Fino Perla’ Sherry — Regal Tawny Port get in touch with (6) |}€ |} 
MAC KENZIE & CO. LTD. GUEST KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS (MIDLANDS) LIMITED 


20, EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C.3. JEREZ & OPORTO BOLT & NUT DIVISION : ATLAS WORKS, DARLASTON, S$. STAFFS. TEL. DARLASTON 28 


SCREW DIVISION ; bOX 24, HEATH STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 18, TEL. SMETHWICK 1441 


CONCENTRATED 


for economy 


MENTHOLATED 


for coolness 


SUPER-FATTED 


for abundant luther 


ANTISEPTIC 
for skin health 


INGRAM the original 


mentholated shaving cream 


‘ COMBINES (TS OWN FACE LOTION 


A PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS, LONDON AND NEW YORK 





$3/4/7 
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(0 ylars hard labour — 





Drayton Steam 
Traps installed 
1934 on domes 

tie supply and 
heating calori 

fiers at a large 
Scottish  insti- 


tution 


‘ 5 be 
PR na Aiea tio 


NOT ONE PENNY FOR SERVICING 


Drayton traps are BETTER traps and have a LONGER 
trouble-free life. This photograph of a long-life Drayton 
» installation, typical of thousands, is taken from an album 
which not one installation is less than ten years old, 
ny are years older; not one has cost a penny for 
icing —and all are functioning perfectly 
€ are very good reasons 


| * @ A unique free-floating leverage system virtually 
Clean knockou | =e 
} @ Automatic air-venting with no auxiliary gadgets 
. @ Nothing to clog, stick, bind or collapse 
@ Tough, corrosion-resistant material specification 


I n e ve ry ro Uu n d | ’ @ Close machine-limits set for standard production 


Send for the Drayton bock on trapping. It describes 
the Drayton-Armstrong range for every application 


Knock out your pipe after smoking Fi 


you'll find no wasteful dottle—on| : . : —_ of Course theyre DRAVTONS! 


is a clean smoke every pipeful burt 


Oase4 


to the last shred Th at is wt : i Drayton Regulator & Instrument Co., Ltd., West Drayton, Middx (West Drayton 26/1) 
economical—why you get more sn 


t 


from every pipe, more pipe 


blends—vacuum packed fe 


favourite by colour. | 5 Overecoats 


REO SS Original Matured Virginia, GREEN SS Mixture .@ genuine es: We have an excellent stock 
cut from the cake in broken Scottish blend of Virginia type P ngs On.weor sneene 
flake form and Oriental tobaccos of ready to-wear overcoats 


. NV _re ~~ ) 4 . 
scent - R SROWE 8 Rise Brown ...0 randy. ina wide range of styles, 
we Urigina ixture ...2& ba rubbed Navy Curt, finely shredded 
anced blend of Virginia and and toasted to a rich dark 


Oriental tobaccos brown 


materials and patterns. 


> > ee Cc 
WAG SS Gui Ghe...0 Vigne | Dee 2 Saad 
n 
ne wlan onthe te irginia type tobaccos rolled and cut 


a ico ica) each-a complete " MOSS 
FOUR SQUARE] 80S 


MANS § ee 


/he least expensive of Junction of Garrick and 


Bedford Streets, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 4477 


AND BRANCHES 


od Fohaccos 


VACUUM PACKED IN | OZ. 2 OZ. AND 4 OZ. TINS 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON LIMITED, PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 
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He’s dangerous, destructive and cunning. cunning and suspicion of rats and mice. They 


Like a thief he does not announce his arrival. go on eating the RATIN baits until the whole 
He does endless damage, spreads germs and colony is wiped out. 


filth and undermines property. THE RATIN SERVICE with its 50 


branches is the largest organisation of its 
Two rats soon become 
kind. Our local Surveyor is ready to call 
a swarm. 
(without obligation) and advise you how the 
RATIN SERVICE can solve your pest problem 
scientific methods and defeats the natural by regular treatments on the spot. 


HATIN SERVICE 


covers the country 


THE RATIN SERVICE uses the latest 


THE BRITISH RATIN CO. LTD., 
FELCOURT, EAST GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX. Telephone: Lingfield 591 


Branches at: Bedford, Belfast, Tel: 21535; Birmingham, Central 1097; Bournemouth, Tel: 1620; 
Brentwood, Tel : 897; Bristol, Tel : 23683; Cardiff, Tel : 29867; Carlisle, Tel: 1133; Exeter, Tel: 56531; 
Guildford, Tel: 62504; Hereford, Tel: 4141; Hull, Central 12239; Ipswich, Tel : 3234; Leeds, Tel : 23234; 
Letchworth, Tel : 576; Liverpool, Central 8922; London, Central, Trafalgar 7621; West, Kensington 1221, 
East, Rodney 3371; Maidstone, Tel: 51121; Manchester, Deansgate 2102 (3 lines); Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Tel : 21848; Norwich, Tel: 27583; Nottingham, Tel: 52637; Oxford, Tel: 47179; Preston, Tel : 5355; 
Reading, Tel: 4928; Sheffield, Tel: 23555; Southampton, Tel: 2016; Stoke-on-Trent, Tel : 48838 ; 
The Scottish Ratin Co.; Aberdeen, Tel: 21824; Dumfries, Tel: 496; Dundee, Tel: 2957, Edinburgh, 
Central 6060; Glasgow, Douglas 1349; Stirling, Tel : 1727. 








Beadbury, Agnew & Co., Limited, at 15-20, Phenix Place 


Mount Pleasant, W.C.1, and published by them weekly, with one additional 
summer issue and one additional winter issue, 


at 10, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4.—WebNEspay, September 23, 1953. 





